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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


QUESTION of grave international import- 
ance has been raised by the sinking of 
the Canadian ship I’m Alone, with the 
loss of one life, by a United States revenue 


cutter off the American coast. The case 
is now undergoing diplomatic investigation. 
Neither the British nor the Canadian 


Governments have ever recognized the United 
States claim to a 12-mile limit, though they have 
admitted, by an agreement of 1928, a right of 
search of suspected vessels up to a limit of 12 
miles from American shores, provided the pursuit 
began within the normally recognized 3-mile limit. 
Captain Randell, commander of the I’m Alone (a 
ship admittedly engaged in rum-running), claims 
that when called upon to stop and take inspectors 
aboard he was ‘‘ 144 to 15 miles” from the 
American coast, and that when his ship was event- 
ually sunk after ‘‘ hot pursuit ’? she was roughly 
215 miles south by east of New Orleans. If he is 
right the American coastguards have clearly bee~ 
guilty of a serious breach of international law. 


Comment on this side has been commendably 
restrained; any violence of language over the 
incident has come from America, where in several 
quarters it has been roundly condemned. It is not 
necessary to have any particular sympathy with 
persons who systematically engage for gain in 
breaking the laws of a friendly nation to feel some 
admiration for Captain Randell’s spirit. If the 
facts turn out to be as he alleges, it may be per- 
mitted to enquire (as, indeed, critics on the other 
side are already enquiring) whether there are not 
more important things than the Volstead Act, and 
whether the enforcement of the Prohibition law 
should not stop short of a violation of international 
law which incidentally involves loss of life. 
Probably the matter will be sent to arbitration, but 
whichever way this particular affair is settled, a 
point of fundamental importance has been raised. 
British opinion would not take so calmly a repeti- 
tion of this incident. 


Nobody willing to face the facts can pretend that 
the results of the five by-elections declared at the 
end of last week were not seriously disconcerting: 
to the Conservatives. The Government vote in 
each instance slumped heavily, while that of the 
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Liberals, under the spur of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
imaginative ingenuity, went right ahead. The 
moral is plain : that in the absence of an appealing 
Conservative programme the electorate are turning 
to those that appear to have something constructive 
to offer. Whether the set-back to the Government 
is to be temporary and limited or permanent and 
progressive rests with the High Command. The 
apathy of Conservatives, proved to the hilt at 
recent contests, need not continue if the Govern- 
ment will produce their programme now. At 
Leicester Mr. Baldwin called on all waverers and 
faint-hearts to rally to his standard or clear out. 
That would have been well enough if he had at 
the same time hoisted his standard, but he did not. 
The waverers are wavering only for lack of inspira- 
tion. For this reason it is regrettable that accord- 
ing to well-authenticated report the Prime Minister 
does not intend to produce the Government’s pro- 
gramme until he speaks at Bristol on April 25. By 
then there will be little more than a month to 
polling day, and in the interval between now and 
then many of the waverers may have taken Mr. 
Baldwin’s advice and gone elsewhere. If the 
programme is ready, why withhold it? 


Liberals themselves have been beguiled by their 
momentary success into an extravagant view of 
their chances. Perhaps this is but natural, seeing 
how long they have had to endure disappointment. 
What is a good deal stranger is the attitude of 
certain alleged Conservatives who have begun to 
appeal for a concordat between their party and 
the Liberals as the one hope of keeping out the 
Socialists. _ We are by no means inclined to 
minimize Liberal prospects; according to present 
indications, all of which may be utterly falsified 
in May, they may hold a more commanding posi- 
tion in the next Parliament than a month ago 
seemed possible. But between respecting the 
potential strength of an opponent and falling 
cravenly into his arms in a suddenly discovered 
access of friendship there exists a considerable 
difference. The Rothermere organs seem to be 
repeating their tactics of 1923. To suggest, 
as the Daily Mail does, that a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal coalition is the only barrier 
against Socialism is the worst kind of defeatism, 
because it implies from the outset that the Con- 
servative party cannot win by itself. The Sunday 
Dispatch went further last Sunday and actually 
urged electors to vote Liberal. Is this also 
intended to keep out Socialism? The lesson of 
1924 makes it plain that if the Liberals in the 
next Parliament find themselves in a bargaining 
position the strong probability is that they will 
support Labour. Therefore every additional vote 
cast for Liberals brings the prospect of a Socialist 
Government nearer. There has been some fine 
muddled thinking going on in Northcliffe House. 


In Tuesday’s debate on unemployment the 
Minister of Labour made one of the _ best 
fighting speeches for the Government that has 
been heard for some time. This was in 
much better spirit than the thin apologetics 
which seem to rise too easily to Conserva- 
tive lips just now. He pointed out that there 
are 36,000 fewer persons unemployed to-day than 
when the Government took office, even leaving 


out the fact that over half a million more 

are now employed in the insured trades than was 
the case five years ago. As if to clinch his argy. 
ment the figures of unemployment announced next 
day showed a further decrease of 86,000 over last 
week. This marks a total fall of 214,000 in two 
weeks, partly due to the recovery from the cold 
weather slump, but largely due to sheer improve. 
ment in trade. Mr. Lloyd George somewhat 
ingenuously explained to his audience at the Albert 
Hall the other night how he would avert the 
danger of unemployment recurring when his two 
years of intensive development were concluded. 
‘* Our assumption is,’’ he said, ‘‘ that general 
trade will recover gradually. Concentrate upon 
the first two years, because those will be the diffi. 
cult years. Then gradually you slow down your 
programme.’’ The declining figures of unem- 
ployment show that this is a fairly reasonable 
assumption, but unfortunately it gives away almost 
the whole of his case. In plain words, his plan 
is to divert the attention of the public with some 
smart showmanship while the real work of reduc- 
ing unemployment is being done by natural 
economic forces. 


The Lord Mayor’s Fund in relief of the Welsh 
miners, having reached a sum without precedertt 
in the annals of such relief efforts, is being 
closed down. Its continuance would adversely 
affect other deserving funds; and it appears that 
the money in hand, with the Government con- 
tribution, bringing the total to somewhere about 
41,600,000, will suffice to meet all claims up to 
the end of the year. The machinery of distribu- 
tion is no doubt working well. There has arisen, 
however, a scandal discreditable not to the fund’s 
organizers but to employers who treat grants from 
it as a subsidy to low wages. No one is entitled 
to a grant unless income falls below 7s. 6d. a 
week per head of family; yet Mr. Dunnico states 
that in his constituency of Consett some who 
are fully employed are receiving grants. That 
is to say, unworthy employers are exploiting the 
situation to the relief of their own purses. We 
cannot believe that this scandal is widespread, but 
the strongest measures should be taken to expose 
and end it. The nation has not poured out money 
in order that employers may pay starvation wages 
to the distressed in expectation of the balance being 
made up out of the fund. 


The presence of the Prince of Wales, by his 
own wish, at the funeral of Marshal Foch in Paris, 
was an imaginative act that rescued the country 
from an unenviable situation. The list of British 
mourners first published was not sufficiently 
representative ; it costs little to pay a compliment to 
another nation on these occasions, and such com- 
pliments may be more valuable to friendship 
between countries than many formal agreements. 
But in this instance there was no question of merely 
paying a compliment to our recent Ally, nor even 
only of paying tribute to the greatest soldier of our 
time. Marshal Foch commanded at the moment of 
its supreme crisis the greatest British Army that 
has ever taken the field, perhaps the greatest that 
ever will. It was a thousand times right that the 
most illustrious representative possible should have 
attended his funeral on behalf of the British nation. 
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The strict censorship that is enforced on all 
messages going out of Spain makes it difficult to 
estimate the true condition of affairs in that 
country. It is clear that the latest repressive acts 
of General Primo de Rivera have provoked much 
hostility, and it almost looks as though he has 
lost his head. His recent dispersal of the Artillery 
Corps and the closing of the Cadet School at 
Segovia were followed by the closing of Madrid 
University and the compulsory forfeiture of matric- 
ulation fees by undergraduates. By such acts 
the Dictator is piling up against himself or his 
successors the hatred of the youth of the country. 
The situation may be eased by his announcement 
of his intention to retire at the end of the year. 


The desire evidenced by Signor Mussolini for an 
overwhelming vote in favour of Fascismo at last 
Monday’s elections is, in its way, as significant a 
confession of uncertainty and weakness, as General 
Primo de Rivera’s effort to silence the criticisms 
of the younger generation in Spain by closing 
Madrid University. The electors have had no 
choice before them. There was only a single list 
of candidates, composed entirely of Fascist 
nominees, and votes were cast for or against this 
list. There is a certain justification for the cartoon 
of a Fascist militiaman directing the man who 
wanted to vote against the official list to the 
cemetery. But even were there no terrorism, who 
would vote against the Fascisti, knowing that no 
alternative Government was to be permitted? The 
one encouraging feature of these farcical elections 
is that, despite his professions, Signor Mussolini 
is really so little convinced of the decadence of 
parliamentary government that he has tried to use 
its forms to conceal the realities of dictatorship. 


We must not allow to pass without comment 
so notable an innovation in the Imperial system 
as the appointment of a “‘ representative ’’ of the 
British Government in a Dominion—the appoint- 
ment, that is, of Mr. Clifford to South Africa. 
The Imperial Conference three years ago pointed 
out that, in consequence of the decision making 
Governors-General representatives of the King and 
not of the British Government, there would be no 
one in the Dominion capitals ‘‘ to represent with 
authority the views of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain.’’ To remedy this it was agreed 
that some method of special representation should 
be worked out in concert by the British and 
Dominion Governments. Mr. Clifford’s is the 
first appointment giving effect to the new policy. 
Not the least valuable of the results of it will 
be that it will facilitate the employment of members 
of the Royal Family as Governors-General, by 
denuding those offices of the duties of agents of 
the British Government. Further, it will conduce 
toa clearer exchange of opinions between the 
British and the Dominion Governments, through 


an agent whose work is not complicated by dual 
obligations. 


The main recommendations of the Police Report 
are dealt with by us in a leading article. Here 
Wwe merely draw attention to the salutary proposals 
telating to the obtaining of evidence. The moment 


at which the caution is administered to a witness 
is not to be varied for tactical reasons; the con- 
venience of witnesses is to be considered, and their 
reputation protected by avoidance of visits to their 
place of work; adequate time is to be allowed wit- 
nesses for consideration of statements they are 
to sign. As regards voluntary statements, the 
police and the public are reminded that “it is 
the clear intention of the law that a prisoner whq 
wishes to unburden his soul should first be told 
he is not bound to do so, and then be allowed to 
say what he wishes, no more and no less.’ In 
other words, there should be no questioning based 
on the statement except for the purpose of clear- 
ing up ‘‘ obvious and elementary ambiguities.” 
The noting of the time at which questioning of 
a witness begins and ends provides a check on 
anything of the nature of ‘‘third degree ”’ 
methods. Altogether, though the recommenda- 
tions probably do not go beyond the usage of 
most police officers, they provide safeguards 
against the misguided zeal of a minority. 


The Prime Minister has done wisely in deciding 
to submit the Channel Tunnel scheme first to a 
body appointed by the Committee of Civil 
Research. This means that the economic aspects 
of the project will be considered at the outset, and 
only if they are reported on favourably will the 
matter go forward for political and military con- 
sideration. It is as well to shift the onus of decision 
in the first instance on to other shoulders, for when 
the matter has come up for decision in the past 
it has been killed by the military authorities, and 
promoters of the scheme have complained that 
it has never had a fair chance, having 
always met with military prejudice at the outset. 
In this instance they cannot make this complaint- 
The subject will be examined at its fundamental 
point, to begin with. As a matter of fact, it has 
never been really examined at this point before, 
and the more this aspect of it is enquired into the 
more unworkable does it appear. We shall there- 
fore be surprised if the scheme survives the 
preliminary investigation. The original plan for 
co-operation at all stages of the enquiry by the 
leaders of the three parties has been dropped owing 
to the near approach of the Dissolution. 


There is a story of a travelling Englishman 
who, generations ago, arrested an _ incipient 
revolution in Switzerland by calling out 
Waiter.’’ Whether the movement in- Monaco 
can be checked by cries for croupiers is uncertain. 
Indeed, everything about the movement is doubt- 
ful. ‘‘ Down with the Constitution, down with 
the Casino’ is a puzzlingly mixed programme; 
and lit is not very easy in the post-war world to 
understand why a population the taxes of which 
are paid for it by visitors should seethe with dis- 
content. Possibly the people, who are rather 
lost to view in the horde of visitors and of aliens 
occupied in catering for visitors, feel the necessity 
of doing something to remind the world of their 
existence. But, despite the beating of some 
policemen and other gestures, we cannot see 
revolution in Monaco. It would be a kind of 
breach of promise towards the rest of Europe. 
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POLICE AND PUBLIC 


N the whole the Report of the Police 
() Commission is good—even unexpectedly 

good. There are occasions where it seems 
suddenly to lose contact with reality, where it 
speaks in the language of persons out of touch 
with common knowledge. But such occasions 
are few. For the most part it is a practical, 
common-sense document, with the whitewash pot 
not too much in evidence. The Commissioners 
have stated their case clearly and concisely, and 
where they find faults—which, as was to be 
expected, is not seldom—as a rule they propose 
constructive remedies. 

At the general conclusion of the Commission 
that the Force as a whole is sound and efficient 
there will be satisfaction but no surprise. Nobody 
supposed the police force was rotten throughout, 
or anything like it. Indeed, we have repeatedly 
insisted that the greater fault lies not with the 
police, even where individuals or sections have 
been found to blame, but with the law they are 
called upon to enforce. This point the 
Commission now emphasizes. We must accept 
the fact,’ says the Report, ‘‘ that corruption is 
not unknown in the police,’’ and it goes on: 
‘* The point, however, which we specially desire 
to emphasize is that police corruption, where it 
exists, seem to be mainly associated with the 
enforcement of laws which are out of harmony 
with public opinion, or in enforcing which the 
police are compelled by lack of adequate powers 
to have recourse to unsatisfactory methods of 
detection.’”’ This is the root of the matter. It 
was this fact that was palpably the cause, for 
example, of the Goddard case. So long as 
people are subjected by the law to restrictions 
which they consider unnecessary and which they 
do not think it wrong to break, so long will the 
police remain exposed to unfair temptations and 
so long will the opportunities of corruption be 
multiplied. 

This conclusion applies to several classes of 
offence, but to three in particular: viz., motoring ; 
betting and lotteries; and all those coming under 
the various restrictions on the sale of food and 
liquor after certain specified hours. Everyone 
knows that the laws relating to these three 
classes of offence do not command the general 
and convinced support of public opinion. Between 
the opportunities, on the one hand, for police con- 
nivance at the breaking of these laws, and, on 
the other, the annoyance of the public at their 
enforcement, must be allotted almost the whole of 
the blame for recent trouble, and also for its 
exaggerations. 

Another potent cause of collision between police 
and public has been the treatment of offences 
against decency. In “‘ park ’’ cases and the like 
there is a general feeling that the police in the 
recent past have been too intent on looking for 
misdemeanour rather than on preventing it. This 
impression has been largely gained by the 
habitual employment of plain-clothes police in 
the parks and elsewhere, for it stands to reason 
that the more uniformed police there are in a 

_ place the less likelihood will there be of offences 
being committed in it. The Commission support 
the view recently expressed in the Report of the 
Committee on Street Offences against the employ- 
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ment of plain-clothes police for this work, and 
add some weighty arguments of their own, 
There is the risk of police officers acting as agents 
provocateurs, of their levying blackmail, or of 
others, posing as police officers, levying black. 
mail. They therefore make the recommendation 
that there should be an absolute prohibition of the 
use of plain clothes officers ‘‘ for the final st 
of arresting or taking the names of persons to be 
charged with indecent conduct.” This is good 
so far as it goes, but does it go far enough? Op 
this basis plain-clothes officers could still be useq 
for the detection of offences. ‘‘ It is peculiarly 
true,” says the Report, “‘ that in dealing with 
such offences prevention is more important than 
detection.’ If that is so, as it undeniably is, it 
would seem to follow as a self-evident fact that 
the use of plain-clothes policemen at all in 
connexion with offences against decency should 
be prohibited, for the reason that, being indistin. 
guishable in such garb from members of the 
public and their presence as policemen being 
therefore unsuspected, their deterrent effect on 
potential offenders is mil, whereas that of 
uniformed police must be considerable. 

It has been widely felt that in matters of 
decency the police have been expected to act as 
arbiters of public morals, and in this way again they 
have incurred a certain amount of public odium. 
So to act, the Commissioners report, ‘‘ is not the 
duty of the police, and it is not right that any 
section of the public should attempt to impose 
such a responsibility upon them.’’ For this 
reason they recommend that, except in cases 
where individuals are willing to give evidence of 
personal annoyance, the police should not be 
expected to enforce any standard of decency which 
is not in accord with public opinion, but should 
“confine themselves to dealing with offences of 
this kind which come to their notice when they 
are passing through places which are frequented 
by the public.’’ In other words, they should 
not go prowling about with lanterns looking 
behind bushes for misdemeanours which can 
hardly be called public, but should concentrate on 
keeping public places free from annoyance. It is 
by common-sense reforms such as these that some 
of the worst causes of coldness between police and 
public can be overcome. 

The Goddard case made it abundantly clear that 
the whole system of police supervision of clubs 
must be replaced. On this matter the Com- 
missioners naturally have much to say. They 
roundly condemn the existing method of 
visitation of clubs by the police in disguise, and 
of participation in offences, with all its obvious 
occasions for corruption and demoralization. But 
the alternative they propose, that the police should 
be granted the same right of entry into clubs 
which they at present possess in the case of 
licensed premises, seems open to serious objection. 
We have not the space to go into this matter now, 
but shall hope to return to it on a future occasion. 
Clearly something must be substituted for a 
system which is open to every kind of abuse and 
has indeed in practice been flagrantly and 
habitually abused; but the results of the Com- 
missioners’ enquiries into these abuses seem to 
have been rather less than satisfactory. 

In this and one or two further particulars the 
practical judgment that marks their Report in 
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other respects seems unaccountably to have 
deserted them. When they state, for example, 
in dealing with the question of agents provocateurs, 
that ‘‘ there is no evidence of any practice of 
initiating offences with a view to inducing or 
entrapping members of the public into committing 
breaches of the law,’’ the ordinary man who keeps 
his eyes and ears open and reads his news- 

per can only gasp in astonishment. The 

pers are constantly reporting instances of this 
very thing) often planned and executed with 
extreme elaboration, to the quite considerable 
waste of public money and the neglect of more 
important duties, not to mention the immorality 
of such actions and their demoralizing effect upon 
their perpetrators. The Commissioners appear 
again to lose their contact with reality in stating 
that ‘‘ the existing safeguards make it impossible 
four italic] for any systematic impropriety of 
conduct by the police in the investigation of 
crimes and offences to pass undetected or 
unchecked.”” What, then (to take the most 
obvious of instances) of the Goddard case? 
Was not that ‘‘ systematic impropriety ’’? For 
four years corruption on a wholesale scale was 
indulged in undetected, or at all events unchecked, 
with an impudence and immunity that make it 
frankly impossible for the ordinary man or 
woman to believe that it can have been confined 
to a single individual. 

We have dealt only with a few salient points 
in the Report; others, equally important, remain 
to be discussed. We must conclude by especially 
welcoming one other proposal, namely, that which 
recommends that the higher posts in the police 
force should not be filled exclusively by promotion 
from the lower ranks. ‘‘ Such posts,’ the 
Commissioners remark, ‘‘ should be filled by the 
best men available, irrespective of the source 
whence they are drawn.”” This is a suggestion 
we have more than once urged in these columns 
and we are particularly glad to find it in the 
Report. It is clearly to the interests both of 
the public and of the police themselves that the 
best brains possible should be at their disposal. 
The average constable is an excellent fellow; but 
the qualities required of him for directing traffic or 
carrying out arrests are not necessarily those 
required for the subtler duties of the high com- 
mand. If he possesses these other qualities there 
should be nothing to prevent his progress to the 
top; but likewise there should be nothing to pre- 
vent the co-option of ability from outside. 


THE BETTING TAX 


T now seems highly probable that the attempt 

to tax bookmakers on their turnover will be dropped 

in the new Budget and that in its place will be 
substituted a system of stiff licence fees. The history of 
this tax has not been a creditable one, and it is irk- 
some to think that those who have _ system- 
atically evaded this tax are apparently to come off best 
after all. Betting on horses, though not a vice, is a 
luxury, and as such is a proper subject of taxation; 
nor do we see any objection to basing the tax on turn- 
over. It was meant to be passed on and it would 
have been passed on without any objection so far as 
the ordinary backer was concerned. What attracts him 
is the chance of vast and speedy profit on a particular 
transaction, The man who places a bet and half an 


hour afterwards finds that his choice has won at ten 
to one has made a short “‘ investment ”’ at the rate of 
175,000 per cent. per annum, or thereabouts, and he 
enjoys the fun of it even though he knows that it is 
morally certain that he will be down on a series of 
such transactions. A tax of five, or even ten, per cent. 
on the stake is nothing to this man. 

All the opposition came from the professional backers 
who bet in large amounts and work on smaller margins 
of profit, and it is these men who have defeated the tax 
on turnover. So far are these men from deserving 
any consideration that it would have been much better 
for the sport of racing if the tax on turnover had 
driven them out of business. The history of the tax, 
from the silly strike of the course bookmakers against 
it when it was first imposed, through the frequent 
variations of its rate and incidence, down to the recent 
judgment in the Stadium Club case, shows that the 
whole law of gambling in this country needs rewriting. 
We should have been glad if it could have been so 
rewritten as to sweep the whole race of professional 
backers and layers out of existence altogether. 

It looked as though the totalisator might do that 
sooner or later. The mechanical bookmaker was 
legalized by the recent Act of Parliament for two main 
reasons. A robot was quieter and took up less room 
on a racecourse than the human bookmaker, and it 
was thought that if the totalisator were installed and 
the howling mob of bookmakers who now encumber 
the space between the stands and the course were put 
in some convenient back premises, race meetings might 
be made much pleasanter affairs. The second reason 
was that a robot was at any rate honest, and could be 
trusted to pay the tax, which many human bookmakers 
scandalously evaded. Thus the tax and the totalisator 
between them promised not only to bring in revenue 
but to make very wholesome reforms in the character 
of the national sport of horse-racing. 

We need not abandon these hopes, but the main 
difficulty from the first has been with the starting- 
price bookmaker who never goes near a racecourse at 
all but sits in an office taking bets over the telephone. 
Probably seven-eighths of all betting is done 
through these men. By the recent decision in the 
Stadium case it was held that a club which took bets 
from its members on the pari-mutuel principle, distri- 
buting the whole contribution to the winners less a 
fixed deduction for expenses and bad debts, was not 
liable to the tax. The effect of that decision was to 
destroy the argument for the totalisator as an honest 
collector of betting tax revenue. Moreover, what was 
to prevent the average starting price bookmaker from 
registering himself as a club and escaping the tax? 

No doubt a fresh Act of Parliament could have safe- 
guarded the interests of the revenue, but with Labour 
in unholy alliance with the bookmakers such an Act 
could only have been passed after long and contentious 
debate which would have prolonged the session and 
postponed the general election. That was not to be 
thought of, and the only apparent way of escape for 
Mr. Churchhill is to drop the tax on turnover and to 
substitute heavy licensing fees which will bring in an 
equivalent amount. It is an unsatisfactory conclusion, 
for it means that the professionals have won yet 
another round with the Treasury. 

As for the bookmakers, it seems inevitable that 
on anything like equal terms they must be beaten 
in competition with the totalisator. Their future is 
as commission agents for the totalisators. For the 
present, Mr. Churchill will probably compound for the 
tax on turnover in licence fees. But that will not be 
a final settlement. When later there is time to legislate, 
the principle to establish is that all betting on or off the 
course is legal only if done through the totalisator or 
its agents. Such bets should be subject to a tax on 
the turnover, for the revenue has a right to a return 
proportionate to the extent to which the luxury is 
indulged. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
House of Commons, Thursday 


HE centre of political interest has shifted right 
| away from Westminster this week. There 
has been a sudden quickening of public 
attention to party manoeuvres. Mr. Lloyd George 
has made his bid to recapture the imagination of the 
country and has got the Rothermere newspapers to 
help him. His trump card is the psychological effect 
of a bold stroke, for the individual items of his 
programme amount to little more than a mosaic of 
the recommendations of half a dozen committees 
stuck together with a financial cement of very dubious 
quality. The Prime Minister’s reply at Leicester 
was full of sound argument, but rather lacking in 
inspiration. It was as if he had not had time to 
master an excellent brief. What might be called 
defective mental metabolism of this kind is perhaps 
the reason for his great variability as a speaker. He 
always does best when he is talking, as the saying 
is, ‘‘ straight from the heart.’”” He has ‘not the 
accomplished orator’s facility for vivifying a body 
of dry facts and dressing it up to attract a popular 
audience. But while Mr. Lloyd George has been 
unable to resist the temptation of being the first 
to display his election wares in the window, Mr. 
Baldwin prefers that his shall not run the risk of 
becoming shop-soiled before they are wanted for use. 
Of course this leaves Conservative candidates 
momentarily with a weak platform, and_ since 
this is a moment when all the ‘‘ grousers ’’ feel they 
can vote against the Government without it mattering 
very much who represents them in Parliament for a 
few weeks, it is not surprising that the Conservatives 
have done rather badly in this last batch of by- 
elections. The Liberals, having won two seats, are 
almost coming to believe in the revival which they 
have had to go on predicting with a confidence 
which events must have often made very difficult. 
It is already apparent, however, that the ‘* Happy 
Warrior ’’ is still a long way from being the leader 
of a happy family. A little encouragement goes a 
long way with the Liberals. Labour has had to be 
satisfied with a measure of success which shows no 
sudden and startling increase. Mr. MacDonald is in 
greater difficulties than either of his opponents over 
his programme. ‘‘ Labour and the Nation’ may 
be a very good compendium of Socialism, but it 
is much too comprehensive for a definition of what 
a Socialist Government could do in five years. 
Labour’s troubles will begin when it comes to select- 
ing the items for immediate action and the longer 
Mr. MacDonald can postpone the decision the less 
opportunity will the pinks and the reds have for 

falling out on the matter. 

+ 
* 


Thursday’s debate on the Washington Hours 
Convention followed familiar lines, but although 
Mr. Tom Shaw indulged in his usual denunciation of 
the Government for obstructing ratification he seemed 
to have grown more cautious about giving the Con- 
vention unreserved approval. The Minister of 
Labour, who has just been to Geneva to urge 
revision on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, made the best of what is 
certainly not one of the brightest features of the 
Government’s record, and got Mr. Shaw to admit 
that there would have to be alterations and 
explanations. On the issue of whether it was 
better to ratify first and then seek unity of interpreta- 
tion or to negotiate a. sound Convention before 
ratifying anything, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland clearly 
had reason on his side in advocating the latter course, 
but there was considerable substance in Captain 
Cazalet’s criticism that if the Government wanted 


people to believe they were really keen on g 
something done they should not have shilly-shallieg 
with the matter for over four years. 


* * 


Monday’s general debate on Unemployment was 
robbed of much of its potential interest by the absence 
of Mr. Lloyd George, from whom the House would 
have liked to hear an exposition and defence of the 
programme which was naturally the main subject 
of comment. The extent to which he has stolen the 
Labour thunder was demonstrated by the difficulty 
the Labour Party found in combining a motion blam. 
ing the Government for not undertaking schemes of 
national development with a critical attitude towards 
the new Liberal policy. Mr. David Grenfell’s way 
out of the dilemma was to treat national devel 
ment schemes as if the Labour Party would take them 
in their stride, and both he and Sir Oswald Mosley 
paid more attention to the provision of maintenance 
for the unemployed than to finding them work. This 
gave the Minister of Labour a good opening. In 
one of the best speeches he has made in this Parlia- 
ment Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland pointed out that 
astounding as was Mr. Lloyd George’s promise to 
raise £200,000,000 of capital without adding to 
taxation, this was nothing to the prospect held out 
in ‘ Labour and the Nation’ of schemes, which, 
if they were all to be put into operation, he 
estimated would cost £300,000,000 a year. He then 
showed that the Government were already getting on 
with all the practicable suggestions in the highly 
coloured manifestos of their opponents and announced 
amid the gloomy silence of the Opposition benches 
that the Unemployment figures were once more below 
what they had been when the Government came into 
office. The result was a more lively debate than 
has been heard on this subject for some time and one 
in which the Government came out very creditably. 

The House met in a gay mood on Tuesday. 
Having heard that it will reassemble on April 15 for 
the Budget, it accorded a hearty welcome to the 
victors of the last four by-elections. 

First CIrrizen 


AN ELECTION FORECAST 


[Last August we published a statistical analysis of 
General Election prospects sent us by a reader and 
based on results of by-elections since 1924. The 
same reader now sends us the following survey.) 


HE loss of three seats out of five by the 
Government in the recent by-elections has 
acted as a stimulus to the prophets of evil. 
A few months ago the losses predicted for the 
Unionists varied from eighty to a hundred and fifty 
seats. Now we are promised ‘‘ an overwhelming 
rout.’’ Unfortunately, the prophets do not specify, 
even roughly, where these losses will result, and there 
is nothing for it but to study the matter statistically 
and, therefore, dispassionately. 

A good instance of the need for caution in inter- 
preting electoral results was furnished by the 
Cheltenham by-election. Here the policy of the 
Government was held to account for the fall in the 
Conservative vote. But what were the facts? A 
Socialist candidate appeared for the first time and 
scored a poll representing sixteen per cent. of the total 
electorate. At the same time the combined 
Conservative and Liberal vote fell by an amount 
totalling also sixteen per cent. of the total electorate. 
Even in the recent disasters the proximity of the 
General Election seems to have led to an unfortunate 
apathy on the part of the Conservative voters, this 
factor at Bath and Eddisbury being more marked than 
any increase in the Liberal vote. At East Toxteth, while 
the Socialist vote remained stationary and the Liberal 
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t up 2,000, the Conservative declined by well 
Lami weal Holland-with-Boston has had a member 
of each political colour in turn and North Lanark 
returned a Conservative in 1924 only, when there was 
no Liberal candidate. Taking the sixty-three by- 
elections as a whole we find that Conservatism has 
receded to a position between that of 1922 and that of 
1923. In 1922 the Unionists held thirty-six of these 
seats; in 1923 twenty-eight; and to-day they hold 
thirty-one. The Liberals hold ten seats and have not 
yet regained their 1922 position, when they held 
thirteen. The advance of Socialism is not to be 
disputed, as its holding has increased from fourteen 
to twenty-two. Of these sixty-three seats thirty-two 
ar to be bed-rock seats, as they have remained 
consistent through four consecutive elections and are 
held by twenty-three Conservatives, three Liberals 
and seven Socialists. 

At the General Election new factors will be 
operating, the chief of which will be the ‘‘ Flapper ”’ 
vote, in connexion with which we need to remember 
the probability of ‘‘ clustering,” the effect of which 
will be to increase existing majorities rather than to 
produce marked changes in representation. More- 
over, the existing electorate will form four-fifths of 
the new—a fact that justifies an attempt to reach 
conclusions by analytical methods. 

The solidity of Conservatism since 1922 is shown 
by the large proportion of seats that have remained 
consistent through the successive elections. In 
Northern Ireland and the Universities the Con- 
servative Party has a nest-egg of seats (twenty in 
all) that is not likely to be broken. Excluding these, 
we find three hundred and fifty constituencies that 
have remained consistent throughout the successive 
contests and, of these, two hundred and seventeen 
are Conservative. There is, in short, a wide sweep 
of country extending from the South well into the 
Midlands and the East, in which all the consistent 
seats are Conservative, with the exception of a 
Socialist seat in Gloucestershire and half a dozen in 
Essex and Middlesex. Thus, more than one-third 
of the total electorate has had the quality of bed-rock 
Conservatism. However, we are assured that 
disaster is in store, so let us attempt to locate it. 
It can hardly be awaiting the Conservatives in 
Scotland, as here they have only thirty-five seats to 
lose. In nine of these the majority is solid and 
substantial; fifteen are held by a minority vote, of 
which eleven are likely to remain Conservative if the 
Socialists continue to contest them, as they probably 
will. Of the fifteen seats that may be classed as 
“ doubtful,’’ four only were held by the Conservatives 
in 1922. 

Wales, in its turn, has a very poor mouthful to offer 
to Gargantua, a mere nine seats, four of which have 
proved consistent. The chief threat to Conservatism 
here should come from Liberalism rather than from 
Labour. London would appear to offer a richer 
prize, as it has thirty-eight Conservative seats in 
sixty-two, though here again twenty-nine of these 
have proved consistently Conservative. Unless very 
startling changes occur, not more than twelve of 
these seats can be classed as doubtful on the widest 
computation, and at least half of these should be 
held. Assuming a loss of thirty seats for these 
divisions of the country, let us turn to England and 
for convenience of reference divide it, like all Gaul, 
into three parts—North, Mid and South. It is 
to the North that Labour looks for its most sweep- 
ing victories and, perhaps, with justification. The 
latent Socialism of Halifax; the readiness with which 
Commander Kenworthy’s supporters at Hull trans- 
ferred their allegiance; and the victory at Stockport 
indicate that in the large industrial centres Labour 
is likely to make an advance. Now in the six 
Northern Counties the Opposition parties hold 
already nearly half the seats, including a majority in 


Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland. Clearly, 
the losses here must be earmarked for Lancashire, 


which contains exactly one-half of the Conservative 
holding in the North, namely, forty-one seats. 


Out- 
side Lancashire, eleven of the forty-one Conservative 
seats may be classed as ‘‘ doubtful’; in the thirty 
other seats the majorities appear to be decisive. 
Within Lancashire we may write off a further fifteen 
seats as ‘‘ doubtful,’’ giving this word a very wide 
meaning. 

Turning to Mid-England and making the two rivers 
our dividing line from the South, we have a large 
representative area in which Conservatism now holds 
more than three-fourths of the seats. Continuing our 
method of examining proportionate majorities we 
find that most of these seats are held by majorities 
of a magnitude not less than ten per cent. of the 
electorate; that is to say, not less than 3,000. 
Sixteen seats have majorities amounting to five (or 
more) per cent. of the electorate and may be put 
as ‘‘ doubtful,’’ while in twenty-eight others the 
majorities are below five per cent. Hence we may 
take thirty-six seats as the expected loss for Mid- 
England. 

Turning to the South, we find the Conservative 
strength overwhelming, holding all seats except four 
in Gloucester and two in the South-West. The 
smaller majorities are found on the Western side, 
there being twelve under ten per cent. of the 
electorate and a further eight under five per cent. 
Putting these results together it appears that the 
Conservatives may lose from a hundred and six to a 
hundred and twelve seats. Ifthe Conservative strength 
falls between that of 1922 and that of 1923 (as the 
by-elections suggest) the Government will hold office 
with a minority of six. At the worst, it is highly 
improbable that the absolute Conservative holding 
will fall below two hundred and seventy-one. Even 
in 1923, the year of the Protectionist fiasco, the 
strength of the Conservative Party was still two 
hundred and fifty-eight, excluding three Irish seats, 
then Nationalist and now Conservative. A careful 
analysis of all the returns at and after 1922 has been 
made for the purpose of this article, and such analysis 
has led to the conclusion that the maximum holding 
open to Labour is two hundred and eighty-four. If 
the Conservatives’ strength falls as low as two 
hundred and seventy-one and the Labour representa- 
tion reaches two hundred and eighty-four, the 
Liberal strength would be fifty-four and Labour 
will hold office by the sufferance of the Liberals. It 
is my belief that the Conservatives will be returned 
to power in 1929 with an independent majority of 
not less than fifty. 

STATIST 


AN ARAB MUSIC-HALL 
By H. R. BarBor 


EITHER the dim-lit street of this Muski 
Nise of Cairo nor the unpretentious front- 

age suggests that this is the entrance of one 
of the most famous of Arab entertainment houses. 
One climbs gingerly over a mound of sand, flung 
with accustomed indifference by some road-repair 
authority full on the middle of the pavement, and 
turns into a passage with brightly-painted walls. 
This debouches into a courtyard where formerly the 
show was given. 

Along one side of it is the new venue of Arab 
vaudeville—a long newly-built hall, its windows still 
unglazed (how long will they remain so?), doorways 
innocent of doors (none who knows Egypt would 
hazard a guess when doors will hang there). At one 
end is a bar; at the other is a stage; between are 
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tables and chairs. Upon the latter and round the 
former are assembled a mixed crowd of Orientals, 
sheiks from the desert in bright-coloured kaftans, 
turbans, and shawls, tweed-clad effendis with tall 
tarbooshes jauntily awry, the inevitable police-officers 
in their smart navy-blue uniforms, Sphinx-like 
swarthy faces, cheery black Sudanese jowls, hawk- 
eyed rascally café-au-lait jibs, bland semi-Grecian 
whitish physiognomies. These under the glaring 
light sip their syrupy, gritty coffee, served in small 
cups with large glasses of water, stoically pull at the 
amber mouth-pieces of their narghilehs, or ogle the 
kohl-eyed houris who line the side walls. 

A freed Nubian slave of huge build comes to take 
our order. My Mohammedan cicerone orders for 
me, without enquiring my inclination, the English- 
man’s eternal whisky-soda. For him the black 
fellow brings coffee and a water-pipe, with its green 
vase and serpent-like green velvet tube ending in a 
red amber mouthpiece big as a pigeon’s egg. A 
boy follows bearing a tin of lighted charcoal frag- 
ments, two or three of which are reverently placed 
with tweezers upon the damp yellow cone of tobacco 
in the metal bowl of the narghileh. 

There is no proscenium, no curtain. The ‘‘ house- 
lights ’’ burn all through the show. The scruffy 
whitish waiters and the Nubian Ganymedes of this 
Egyptian Parnassus move noisily from table to 
table, bearing coffee, gazeosas, or—more rarely— 
beer or whisky-soda, with no consideration of the 
turn that holds the stage at the moment. The 
‘* turn ’’—the title is a euphemism. There is nothing 
so definite as a turn. For although this is a music- 
hall, there is little of ‘‘ variety’? as Westerners 
understand it. A_ grey-haired  bored-looking 
Egyptian beats a native tambourine, another weary 
fellow strums a short-necked big-bellied half-brother 
of the lute. A perky, jerky, rat-eyed little man 
presides over a big zither of sorts. A slight 
girl, dark of skin and sensitive, plays the fiddle, 
holding it low on her neck. These are the orchestra. 
They sit along the back wall of the stage, playing, 
apparently, whenever they feel like it. Occasionally 
one or another moves off, disappears altogether or 
chats with a waiter, with another performer, or with 
members of the audience. They form an eager and 
uncritical claque for all the soloists. 

These soloists are almost invariably of the female 
sex, almost invariably large, to put it mildly. They 
may be vocalists or dancers or both. I have never 
seen one who showed any sense whatever of the art 
of presenting herself—of showmanship. Mariam, 
or whoever she may be, will wander on to the stage, 
interrupt an orchestral item, loiter up and down, 
fidget with her shawl, put her peroxide locks to 
rights (the dark gentlemen, one gathers, also prefer 
blondes), exchange a word with the lute-player, take 
her shawl off and hand it to the fiddler-girl, drink 
a glass of water, resume her shawl, clap her hands; 
the orchestra will oblige with a scrap of prelude and 
she will sing. The song goes on and on, 
the refrain comes again and again and yet again. 
When at last it is over, twenty, forty, sixty minutes, 
perhaps, Mariam twitches her shawl about her, 
ambles round the stage, drifts off. 

Then Mariam’s heavier colleague loafs in. ‘‘ A 
hundred and fifty kilos,’”’ gratefully ejaculates a 
bearded patriarch from some up-river village. He 
smooths his own broad stomach, his two plump 
brown hands gliding luxuriously over the striped silk 
of his galabiyeh. One-fifty, two hundred kilos of 
blonded ripeness claim our attention. The orchestra 
plays fitfully, tentatively. She disposes herself to 
dance, standing mid-stage, raises her arms slowly 
above her head, quivers, moves her body horizontally 
and vertically. She keeps on doing it with slight 
variations for half an hour or so, never changing her 
position save to turn her mobile back upon the 
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patrons. A big four-square hulk of a woman 
obviously possessed of artististry and technique 
appreciated by the patrons of the Thousand and One 
Nights. One suspects that she and Mariam, or what. 
ever her name is, have indeed done this for 
thousand nights and a night. One finds oneself fee}. 
ing after a while that one has oneself assisted at 
every night of them all. 

But ignorant censure must be gainsaid. Obviously 
here is a talent to be assayed and estimated. Else 
why the applause?—led dutifully by her confrdres on 
the stage. She swabs herself with her shawl and 
encouraged by the applause verbal, manual, and 
ocular, of the rat-eyed zither-player, she 
another twenty minutes of body-shaking and 
wriggling. 

**Good, very good indeed,’? murmurs the 
patriarch. The big Nubian waiter, responsive to 
the guest’s mood, declares assent and then roars at 
the stage, ‘‘ Splendid, splendid, lady.” It is evident 
that the waiter’s praise touches the performers home, 
for the music trickles out and is still. Mr. Zither 
lights another cigarette, Miss Fiddler wanders off, 
Mr. Flute engages Mr. Tambourine in—probably 
scandalous—repartee. Finding her accompaniment 
at an end, Mariam’s sister transports her kilos to the 
end of the stage and begins a competition of proverb. 
quoting with an elderly bey at one of the front tables, 
Their proverb-exchange (a favourite native pastime, 
often extremely adroit and witty) attracts the attention 
of the rest of the stalls, and all the waiters come round 
to share the fun, leaving our table liquourless and 
unattended. We have nothing to do now but to gaze 
on the kohl-eyed houris. 

Then a new instrument, bamboo pipes six feet or 
so in length, whose music suggests at times the first 
determined efforts of a novice to get notes out of a 
tenor trombone and a bassoon at one and the same 
time, at times the ultimate despairing of a starving 
terrier, is manipulated by a lanky Sudanese. Mariam 
returns. By the way she fidgets with her scarf and 
loafs up and down the stage, I suspect that she 
proposes a bout of rivalry with the pipes. Some- 
what histrionically I look at my watch. My host 
suggests that I have had enough: will I have another 
whisky and then go? No, I will not have another 
whisky, but 

We pass among the tables towards the door. My 
host, a prominent official, is greeted by many of the 
patrons of all ranks. He replies with that easy 
bonhomie which is—to a stranger—one of the most 
impressive features of the amazing democracy which 
is Islam. Kohl eyes follow us out through the court- 
yard, over the sand-heap, into the harmless mystery 
of moonlit Cairene streets. So to our international 
— of an hotel, to transatlantic tourist noises, to 
ed. 


ALL ABOUT BEARDS 
By GERALD GOULD 


FRIEND of mine recently returned from 

the Continent with a beard. He looked mag- 

nificent, and dressed the part; and a fellow- 
journalist greeted him in Fleet Street with the 
remark: ‘‘ Why, George, you look like the man 
that your mother warned you against.’”’ But the 
point of psychological importance is—did he feel 
like that man? Does the outward trapping and 
habiliment exalt or depress the inward spirit ? Can 
one play the part by dressing it? Can one behave 
like a pirate on the strength of looking like a 
pirate? Many a youth has been wasted in the 
attempt to prove that one can be a poet on the 
strength of looking like a poet. 
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The evidence is baffling: evidence always is. 
My friend, new-bearded, cannot be quoted on 
either side of the argument, for he had always 

d, even without a beard, a commanding 
rsonality : and the theory is that the new per- 
sonality is delivered in plain beards. You had 
it not: you arrest the razor for certain weeks, and 
ou have it! You were timid and tongue-tied 
before; now, you feel equal to shouting at waiters, 
but do not any longer need to shout. From all 
over the restaurant they run to you, and bring 
soup. 

™ myself the ideal subject for the experi- 
ment, for, being exceedingly meek, timid and 
bashful by nature, I always find myself ignored 
by waiters, overcharged by shopkeepers, and 
bullied by everyone. It is my dream that a really 
full beard—the sort that renders neckwear an 
extravagance—would make me angry, dictatorial 
and important. Over and over again I have begun 
the sacred test, only to flinch from its consum- 
mation. A moustache, now, I could do you: 
the growth on the upper lip is brisk and harsh, 
and could soon be trained into what, a few years 
ago, used to be known among street-arabs as a 
Kazer. But elsewhere, unhappily, the quickest 
growth is from ear to ear, not as the crow flies, 
but under the chin: so that in a few days I wear 
naturally what used, more than a few vears ago, 
to be known among street-arabs as a Kroojer. I 
have sometimes thought of imposing upon the 
world a Kazer-Kroojer combination, which could 
scarcely fail to be striking: but my friends seem 
to doubt whether it would be chic. So out comes 
the trusty safety-blade, and all’s to do again. 

The particular friend who started me on this 
train of reflection kept a log, a far-from-common- 
place book, in which were entered all the comments 
of his acquaintance upon his changed exterior. 
No prize was given, but one was deserved—richly 
deserved, by the charwoman, who said: “ Lor, 
Mr. X., are you growing a beard ?’? My own con- 
tribution was too good to be true, and so can find 
no footing here. 

One’s acquaintance, however, would in any case 
soon get accustomed. They have other interests 
in life, and selfishly pursue their own purposes. 
Thev blench, but hardly blanch, at a new and 
formidable phenomenon; then their thoughts 
swing back under their own hats. In a week or 
two, they have forgotten you ever shaved. In 
a vear, they are unable to,remember whether vou 
shave or not. Over their whiskies thev isnore 
vour whiskers; and when they say ‘* Chin-chin,” 
thev do not mean that. 

Leave them, then, to their ignoble preoccupa- 
tions. It is the inner man that matters. And in 
this connexion T cannot condone the school which 
lumps all beards together in a common loathing. 
The late Frank Richardson coined one devastat- 
ine phrase to shave mankind: when he had said 
“ face-fungus,”’ he had closed discussion. But 
beard-wearers are of all kinds, from Dundrearv 
to curled Assvrian bull’: there is Homer, one poet 

or several: Shakesneare, a different poet : Tennv- 
son: Browning: Rossetti: Swinburne. There is 
Alfred de Musset: there is Victor Hugo. There 
is Marcus Aurelius: there is Garibaldi. One 
kind of beard mav foster sin and sonnets, another 
wave on to fortune and the frav. Or it may be 
that any beard is better than none. 


The body, we know, is not merely the envelope, 
but the expression, of the soul. Only we must 
agree that sometimes the soul expresses itself very 
badly. A great deal can doubtless be done, in 
correction of such incompetence, by manipulation 
and massage. Sursum corda is the slogan for 
the lifting of the face; and handsome is as 
expensive buys. But such resources are for the 
female of the species, more practical than the 
male. Almost the only thing a man can do in 
self-defence, against the travesty of soul expressed 
in his ignominious appearance, is to grow a beard. 

There was a time when he did it frankly. He 
put a good face on his beard, and a good beard 
on his face. How touching are those old college 
groups, eights and elevens and fifteens, of youths 
hairy and airy, the graceful devotees of sport and 
fashion! It seems odd to us, now, that men should 
ever have rowed in beards: yet in fact they used 
also to row in top-hats. Possibly the dignity of 
the top distracted them from the discomfort of 
the other extremity: but what a feat of balance 
and dexterity, with a mutton-chop whisker brush- 
ing either knee, to keep the chimney-pot erect! 
One can scarcely imagine a coach on the towing- 
path similarly capped or handicapped. What 
scorching and shrivelling of linings, if a coach 
talked through his hat! 

There can be little question that some heroes 
of legend owe much to their beards. I myself 
saw W. G. Grace but once: I was a small boy, 
and he was a dejected giant—he had sunk to 
playing in second-class cricket; but the magic of 
his name, and of his beard, persisted. I can see 
them now, issuing from the pavilion: first the 
beard, and then the rest of W. G. Grace. To 
think of him without that decoration isa feat impos- 
sible. Samson shorn was still something; but a 
W. G. without a beard would scarcely have been 
more than a figure of fun, a nought, a nightmare. 
For them that can decorously do it, then, I advo- 
cate the growing of beards. On the balance of 
evidence, it lends a dignity: and dignity is what 
most of us lack. 

There is another consideration, so vital to the 
essential ascendancy of the male that I urge it 
with diffidence, and would, if I could, communi- 
cate it to my fellow-men in a whisper, behind the 
backs of competing and deriding women. Point 
after point of superiority fails. Almost all things 
are taken from us, and become portions and 
parcels of the dreadful Past. Locks pendent from 
the chin, luxurious, ambrosial—they are a decora- 
tion to us men, and to us alone. For we all, I am 
sure, agree with Sir Hugh Evans in ‘ The Merry 
Wives ’—‘‘ I like not when a ’oman has a great 


peard.”’ 


IN HYDE PARK 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


a great many of us listening to the orators at 

Marble Arch. Every pitch is occupied: the 
minute one speaker has finished, another will be 
ready to begin; you can see a few of them, over 
there with the steps and placards, waiting their 
turn. The first meeting inside the gate Is a 
political affair, on the Conservative side of the 
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question. The speaker, who looks rather like a 
smaller and angrier version of Mr. C. B. Coch- 
rane, is trying to appear merely reasonable but 
cannot disguise his feelings of triumph. That 
suggests he is talking about Russia—‘‘ where 
your Socialism, my friends, has been put into 
practice.’’ Is he talking about Russia? He is. 
Russia has been meat and drink to these anti- 
Socialist orators for the last few years. I do not 
know how they would go on now if they were 
robbed of their Bolshevists. 

We move a few steps away. ‘‘ My friend here 
wishes to know,’’ cries a voice, “‘ if I would con- 
sidah such a person insane.’”’ It comes, this voice, 
from a very superior young man with spectacles 
and long yellow hair. He is an apostle of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and has obviously 
become hopelessly tangled in a meaningless argu- 
ment with a wild-eyed man in his audience who 
waves a bible at him. ‘‘ One mewment, my 
friend,’ the superior young man protests, ‘‘ kindly 
allow me to speak. Yes, yes, but one mewment. 
You have asked me if I would considah such a 
person insane.’’? And here he smiles and looks 
so very superior that it is surprising his audience 
does not promptly exterminate him. No doubt 
he is a young man with a gigantic intellect and 
great moral courage, but as an apostle he suffers 
from a very bad wilderness manner. We move 
on. 

The next two meetings are both religious. One 
is Christadelphian. The other is a mystery, 
simply because we cannot see the placard. The 
odd thing is that both speakers look and talk 
exactly like bookies. They are burly, clean- 
shaven, red-faced men who speak with their 
mouths twisted to one side. They make little jokes 
and. clearly have their audiences well in hand, 
but it is hard to discover what they are really 
talking about or why they are there at all. The 
meeting next to that of the Christadelphian is a 
verv small one indeed, not more than half-a-dozen 
people being in the audience. There is no 
placard. The speaker is an old man, decently 
dressed in old-fashioned black. He has a queer 
unplaceable accent and looks quietly mad. A 
very flustered middle-aged woman, who suggests 
a boarding-house landlady whose bill has been 
queried, keeps interrupting his discourse, which 
is all about the bible—‘‘ the graa-ate boo-ook,’’ as 
he calls it. ‘* And I’ve a bible text for tha-at,’’ 
he tells her, his grey eyes gleaming as he wags 
the great book at her. But we do not stav to 
hear what his text is. We merely wonder where 
he comes from and what he does. If we were 
not so lazy, we would wait until he had finished 
and then follow him home. Does he take his 
steps with him on the bus? 

Now comes a most tremendous bellow. ‘‘ The 
vighest idee-al of thee yole universe, my friends, 
is Man—Man.”’ The speaker is a little writhling 
fellow, with a low forehead, a shock of greasy 
hair, a broad flat nose, an indiarubber mouth, a 
few yellow stumps for teeth, and three days’ 
growth of beard. He looks like the Hollywood 
idea of an anarchist or, alternatively, a little black 
monkey. It is not easy to gather what exactly 


his subject is—and he confesses that he has not 
come vet to his main theme—but he proceeds, 
with the most repulsive contortions, to denounce 
‘Women. 


Nearly all our troubles, it seems, are 
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the creation of this sinister sex. He makes great 
play with the fact that the girls who drove lorries 
during the war had to have their engines cranked 
up in the morning by Men, Men. 

The next speaker has gathered an enormous 
crowd. We cannot see if he has a placard explain. 
ing himself, and it is only with some difficulty we 
get near enough to hear him at all. He is a fairly 
smart-looking fellow, suggesting the ex-officer, 
and wears a Glengarry and a kilt. He has not a 
bad face and not a bad voice. His theme is per. 
secution by the police. He has been arrested on 
the charge of soliciting alms in Hyde Park. He 
assures us that he will be arrested again, simply 
because he is a secular speaker and takes a collec. 
tion after his meeting. He calls the police hard 
names. He tells us—‘‘ you people,”’ he calls us 
—that the remedy for ‘ this sort of thing ”’ is in 
our own hands. ‘‘ They’re waiting now,’’ he 
cries, with a kind of glittering sneer, “‘ to arrest 
me. All right, all right!’ And certainly, just 
at the back of his audience, there are several 
members of the force, an inspector, a detective, 
and a constable, talking together. | Will they 
arrest him? And will he do all the dreadful things 
he promises to do? And is he a fanatic with a 
persecution mania or is he a mountebank artfully 
pretending to have his back against the wall? 

The Salvation Army is represented here by a 
number of youths with pimples and wide 
innocent eyes. The hymns are led by a 
thin young woman, who is sufficiently cory- 
bantic in spite of the fact that she is obviously 
suffering from indigestion. Next to the Army is 
a meeting addressed by a Communist, a shabby, 
bony, and bitter Scot. Where did Communism 
first appear, he asks us. Not in Russia, not in 
England, not in France. No, in Greece, my 
frien’s, in ancient Greece, where Plato wrote a 
buik called ‘ The Republic.’ Oh, yes, he knew 
this man should rightly be called Plarto, but if 
he said Plarto, everybody would be staring at 
it, and so he called him Playto. Next to him are 
three people apparently engaged in silent prayer. 
They stand close together, bareheaded, and 
nobody takes any notice of them. Why do they 
come here to pray? Who are they? There is no 
mystery about the speaker on their left. He is 
a battered old ‘‘ pro,”’ who is reciting one of those 
tiresome rigmaroles in which all the names of 
current plays are introduced, to the admiration 
of the British public wherever it is gathered 
together. 

“* Ow, where was Oi? Losing me plice. Ow, 
Oi know. Fish on Froiday. Why dew the 
Catholics eat fish on Froiday? Thev down’t 
know. Yew arsk ’em. They down’t know, Oi 
know. It’s in nonner of the goddess, Froiyer, 
goddess of plenty. Froiyer—Froiday—see ? That’s 
whoi they eat fish on Froiday. It is—strite! They 
down’t know.”’ Thus the rationalist. He is a 
fat young man with a perky nose, and a voice and 
manner not unlike those of Jay Laurier, the 
comedian. Like all the other speakers here—not 
excluding their hecklers—he cares only for mak- 
ing small silly points, which he does with an 
air of great wisdom. He is very funny, easily 
the funniest of all the speakers in the forum. If 
the various gods he disposes of so easily, and 
with such vulgar familiarity, are listening to him. 
they will surely only laugh at him. If a pig could 
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make a speech, it would talk exactly like this 
fellow. ‘‘ Then there’s the Trinity. What’s thet? 
They down’t know. Not allowed to talk about 
it. Whoi? Tew sycred. Yes, tew sycred. Secret 
and sycred—come from the sime root—mean the 
sime thing. Thet’s roight.”’ 

No doubt you have listened to these orators 
in Hyde Park many a time. But spend an hour 
or two there, preferably by yourself, the next 
fine Sunday. Listen to the speakers and to the 
people who interrupt the speakers. Watch them. 
Listen to the remarks in the crowd. Look at 
the faces there. Most of these people seem to 
come from some great mad underworld of 
London, from a city you will not find in any 
sober works of fiction but only in the great fan- 
tastic novelists, such as Dickens and Balzac. 
These men are frequently called caricaturists, 
and we are told that they introduce to us creatures 
that could not possibly exist. But are they ?— 
do they? These are questions that can be 
answered by a visit to Hyde Park. 


THE THEATRE 
THOSE MUSICAL THINGS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Love Lies. The Gaiety Theatre. 
The Five O’Clock Girl. The Hippodrome. 


O the making of ‘‘ those musical things ’’ goes 
| such a co-operative army that the space of an 
entire article would scarcely permit me to explain 
who made what parts of the two shows mentioned 
above. Musical comedies are distinguishable and 
definable more in terms of emphasis than of author- 
ship. They may be divided, for instance, into those 
which send Ruritanian gallantry waltzing on to parade 
in lashings of gold lace and those which arise in the 
West and seek to make us echo that supreme heart- 
cry of the passionate Whitman : 


Bully for you, you proud, free, friendly Manhattanese. 


But in our case those territorial labels do 
act hold; one happens in tranquil Torquay, the 
other in Mayfair (with a week-end at Pourville-sur- 
Mer). But there are other tests than the geographical. 
Many musical comedies rely mainly on _ their 
organization, their mass-effects and the Prussianized 
prancing of the extremely athletic chorus. Others 
still permit personality to be on view and even to 
dominate. This latter type has, I am glad to say, 
lately been recovering its position. ‘ Funny Face,’ 
for instance, does not live merely on a regiment of 
nimble legs but flourishes by the drollery of its 
individual clowns. To that school ‘ Love Lies’ 
belongs. Remove Mr. Laddie Cliff and Mr. Stanley 
Lupino and you eviscerate the entertainment beyond 
any hope of cure. Meet Mr. Stanley Lupino. He 
will probably fall backwards. Should he do so no 
discourtesy is implied; he is a worker and to fall is 
his faculty. Moreover he is an extremely skilful 
worker, a man who appears to have garnered all the 
lore of tumbling and to have mused deeply on all 
the permutations of collapsibility, thus achieving an 
antic maturity and even a species of perfection in 
his pursuit of the prone. 

In this musical comedy, which is entitled to carry 
the National Mark like the good egg that it is, being 
equally innocent of Ruritania, Dixie, Broadway, 
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Vienna, and even Jerusalem, Mr. Lupino, we are 
told, is impersonating a medical student. He really 
does nothing of the kind, and it would be ridiculous 
to grumble that the droll scamp whom he presents 
has no place on that juvenile Honours List which 
is made up of Barts and Guys. There is one glory 
of the comedian who can live up to the song ‘‘ I was 
standing at the corner of the street’’ and drive 
his way beneath the rags and tatters of the corner- 
boys until the light in his eye is a street-lamp and 
his whole person is the genius of urban escapade. 
There is another glory of the comedian who is 
content to be a clown, a timeless and homeless 
journeyman of jesting, unanchored by any territorial 
pride or moved by any desire to add personal and 
imitative acting to his prowess. For him to be funny, 
to be largely and universally funny, is enough. 

To this school of jester-in-general belongs Mr. 
Lupino; the programme may call him a_ medical 
student but he no more attempts to act Young 
Sawbones than he does Young Woodley; what he is 
doing is quite simply playing the fool, which is of 
all crafts the most terrible in tedium unless it 
happens to be the best. In this case it is the latter. 
The thing is simple; but amply and entirely it 
suffices. I could not see much more in the actor’s 
triumph than inventive mischief using a superbly 
plastic physical medium—and what is that but a 
formal description of the eternal Joey, whose 
sausages abound unquenchable as the atoms and 
electrons, whose pokers, like his patrons, never 
cool? But, while Mr. Lupino has all the resource in 
dumb-show and acrobatics of the clown’s ring-craft, 
he has the vocal authority of the genuine music-hall 
comedian. That is to say, he can stand alone and 
sing alone. Musical comedy actors often cannot 
** put a song over ” without considerable help from 
the chorus; but the music-hall men have to stand 
or fall by their own capacity. I do not know 
whether Mr. Lupino has had much _ music-hall 
experience; but it is perfectly plain that he can hold 
the house with his little finger. 

The circus in which this clown is so cheerfully 
a-tumble happens, oddly enough, to be the borough of 
Torquay. I never associated that august citadel of 
the bourgeoisie with flighty art-schools and bevies 
(that word has, I think, become official by now) of 
highly saltatory students. But Mr. Rolly Ryder, 
impersonated playfully and endearingly by Mr. Laddie 
Cliff, is a professor of painting who could put pep 
into any old burg and so might even house the Muse 
on a suitable site in the Marine Drive. The point 
about this musical comedy is that it gives freedom 
to personality and that this freedom is extremely 
well used by all concerned. Miss Madge Elliott 
and Mr. Cyril Ritchard do their best work as dancers ; 
indeed their sentimental passages might be left to 
dancing and dumb show. The men who matter I 
have already mentioned. The result is as good a 
musical comedy as has been at the Gaiety since 
the days of ‘ Our Miss Gibbs.’ Mr. Lupino succeeds 
in the dynasty of Edmund Payne and Leslie Henson. 

One can hardly mention the Gaiety without think- 
ing of Mr. George Grossmith. This ageless actor 
does, however, need a part; he cannot rely on back- 
sliding when the librettist is at a loss. The parts in 
‘The Five O’Clock Girl’ are thin vehicles of 
entertainment and the casting of the piece seems to 
have been carried out with insufficient consideration 
of the size of the theatre. Miss Hermione Baddeley 
just managed to propel her shrill Cockney humours 
over the whole house, but Mr. Ernest Truex, a 
comedian whom I greatly admire, seemed too delicate 
in his method for such an amphitheatre as this, 
where the humorous point can only penetrate if it 
is pushed and punched into the public head. How- 
ever, somebody had an inspired moment and engaged 
Mr. Lawrence Irving to design the scenery. With 
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the aid of the Brothers Harker he has not only 
mapped out the plage and night-club with a novel 
hilarity of colour, but he has designed one of the 
nicest sitting-rooms I have ever seen on the stage. 
In front of such a fire-place might the best dis- 
sussion-drama take place. Meanwhile Mr. Truex 
s courting Miss Jean Colin in that gracious spot, 
being lavishly and tunefully interrupted by our old 
friend ‘‘ the bevy.’’ But not even Mr. Irving’s 
scenery could stop me wishing that Mr. Lupino were 
there to animate the cocktail hour of the Five 
O’Clock Girl. At the Hippodrome, however, you 
can see the dancing of Mr. Eddie Childs, who 
seems to me far the most terrific of English 
‘* hoofers ’’ and well up to the standard set in the 
Cochran shows where the pick of cosmopolitan agility 
iS on view. 


BROADCASTING 


HE broadcasting of a running commentary on 
the Grand National was moderately successful. 
I had not put any money on this particular 
race, so was in no mood to be excited by anything 
but a really good description of the progress of the 
field over that preposterous series of obstacles. But 
no amount of attentive listening-in could engender 
any excitement from this effort to describe a classic 
race. The broadcasters may largely be exonerated, 
for the field was so numerous as to make any 
detailed comment beyond hope. 

As the field thinned out the broadcast became more 
smooth, and a listener should have been able to 
form a pretty clear mental vision, with the aid of the 
map. What was lacking, though, was enthusiasm, 
and above all cumulative enthusiasm such as made 
the broadcast of the boat-race so enjoyable. Not 
so much a description of events as the imparting of a 
feeling of tense interest is what is wanted. The mere 
description anyone can get from the newspaper, 
and the result from the news bulletin. The broad- 
caster must become an actor and hand on to his 
audience the emotion he himself is possessed by. 
Only, unlike the actor, he will have to react 
immediately to his surroundings. And just as he 
will have no time to con his part, so he will have 
none in which to decide on manner of speech, 
choice of word, mode of utterance. He must be 
instantaneously receptive and emissive. It is a 
difficult task, and one peculiar to broadcasting. These 
broadcast commentaries are to have a great vogue, 
and anyone who can master this new technique will 
find an immense range of activities ready for his 
exploitation. 

* 

Last week’s surprise item was deficient in the 
one quality it laid claim to. Otherwise it was quite 
pleasant. Suspecting a leg-pull I spent much time 
trying to make nonsense out of the Lithuanian poems, 
though after some time I gave that up and simply 
enjoyed the delightful enunciation of the lady 
reciter. Carrol Gibbons plays light music on the 
pianoforte extremely ably. | His performance was 
really the only unusual thing of the evening, and 
made the half-hour worth while for the chance it 
gave of learning who it was that had often charmed 
us in other programmes. The Cambridge jazz-band 
sounded rather rough, and their music _ not 
particularly enlivening. 


Two talks, coming close on each other, were of 
interest because of their differences, and for the 
demonstration they gave of the catholicity of matter 
provided. P.C. Daley’s tale of the day’s work of 
a London policeman was illuminating and enter- 


suppose it is, came through perfectly. His talk 
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improved as it went on. At first it seemed as 
though someone else had written it for him. Later 
it became so naturalistic that it was almost 
impossible to think that he was not improvising. There 
were some good touches of humour: the lady car. 
driver, the mother whose boy had been had up for 
larceny. And there was an effective mixture of 
P.C. Daley’s own personal point of view and general 
details of life on the beat. In complete contrast to 
this was Lord Lytton’s terse, hard-hitting talk on 
prison reform. The subject still needs airing, 


The Aguilar lute quartet have been heard already 
in the concert hall, and have made gramophone 
records. They are a highly original item. At the 
B.B.C. they suffer no diminution of their effective. 
ness, for the rich tone of their instruments comes 
through well in all its large range. The three pieces 
by Albeniz were finest, seeming most fitted to this 
style of performance. The London Wind Quintet 
gave a _ remarkably capable performance of 
Hindemith’s Five Pieces, tetchy stuff to play but not 
unpleasing to listen to. 


Conpor 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


FOR READERS ABROAD 


To enable readers abroad to participate in our 
literary competitions we have decided to institute an 
occasional competition with an extended time-limit open 
only to competitors living outside Great Britain and 


Ireland. The first of these is printed below. Entries 
must be received not later than Thursday, May 30, 
1929, and the results will be published in the issue 
of June 8. Envelopes must be marked “ Extra.’’ In 
all other respects the same rules are applicable to this 
competition as to the regular competitions. 


EXTRA COMPETITION—1 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epitaph 
in two or four lines on a domestic pet or pest. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation, in 
rhymed verse, of the following epigram : 

On entre, on crie, 
Et c’est la vie 
On baille, on sort, 
Et c’est la mort! 


‘AUSONE DE CHANCEL 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—161 
Set sy HumMBertT WOLFE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a complete sonnet 
of which the first line is: ‘‘ Be gentle with the words 
that cannot die.” 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an election address 
by Sir James Barrie, in not more than 300 words, 
advocating the return of the Conservative Party on the 
ground that to have known them is a liberal education. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 161a, 
or LITERARY 161s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. » 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


taining. 


This speaker, whose first broadcast I 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 
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iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 

to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, April 8. The results will be announced 


in the issue of April 13. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 159 
Set By Ditston RADCLYFFE 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem, not longer 
than twenty lines, describing the onset and acme of 
a fit of laughter. The reason for it need not be 
specified. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from X to 
a relative, thanking her for sending him for Easter 
(quite inadvertently) the self-same object he had sent 
her for last Easter. 


REPORT FROM MR. RADCLYFFE 


1594. I must confess I have not laughed as I hoped 
| should when I set a poem on laughter: but I per- 
sisted in demanding from the poems that they should 
amuse me and ranked them accordingly. I set aside 
at once, therefore, a whole bevy of copies with beauti- 
ful similes about torrents, tides, sands and _ billows, 
where laughter played a very dull second. Next, I 
discarded the crudely rollicking ones, and next the 
waggish, and left myself with a few that really set 
to work at once to describe a man in the throes. There 
should have been a tremendous crescendo in the treat- 
ment from the first line to the last, and then—very 
difficult to achieve—no flagging or anti-climax : and I 
do not feel that any has carried me utterly away. 
I read those of Pibwob, Seacape, Majolica and Gwynne 
Evans, however, with respect and with gratitude 
for an occasional guffaw. Pibwob had some good lines 
characterizing those who laugh Ho! Ha! or He! but 
I thought him a trifle too funny in the opening. 
Gwynne Evans spoiled a good set by introducing a 
trite cliché as the reason for the laughter. Seacape 
sent a copy which opened fire at once and maintained 
a jolly movement to the end, and I award him first 
prize, though without great enthusiasm (name and 
address, please ?); the second prize goes to Majolica’s 
sonnet (rather too old-world, but well-knit, and sound 
physiology) if only for daring to try to make a sonnet 
laugh at all. I refer competitors to Kipling’s ‘ Song 
from Books ’ for a thorough-paced versification of the 
true side-splitter. 


FIRST PRIZE 


She ceased; and from the corner of his eyes 

The crowsfeet twinkled into sudden play, 

And thence communicated their surprise 

To other wrinkles scored the other way, 

Till, by a thousand channels finding vent, 

Like summer lightning down a mountain side, 

The sum of his exceeding merriment 

Broke on his lips and forced them to divide. 

Issued no sound: no thunder followed flash, 

But his whole frame in helpless riot shook, 

And one by one great tears began to splash 

Upon the open pages of his book; 

Yet even as fell apoplexy’s clutch 

Seemed to have marked a victim for her own, 

And mirth had died from living overmuch, 

Forth from his lips there came a feeble groan, 

Which, = strength and bringing succour 
after, 

Burst like a roaring torrent into laughter. 

SEACAPE 


SECOND PRIZE. 


With solemn unmoved stare he hears the jest, 

The leaven working slowly in his brain; 

And now contorts his face as if in pain, 

With twitching muscles, trembling lips compressed, 
Convulsive shudders of his mighty chest, 

Each temple swollen with a knotted vein: 

Now bursts the storm—again, and yet again, 
Laughter’s loud volleys thunder unrepressed. 
Helpless he roars, he rocks, he smites his thigh, 

The demon quip still tickling in his ears; 
Waistcoat unbuttoned, fingers at his tie, 

His purple cheeks bedabbled with his tears, 

Gasping he lies, by mirth’s excess forspent: 

Winks then triumphant Momus, well content. 

Mayjottca 


“1g9B. I looked for a crop of subtle innuendoes 
among the letters: the kind lady should have been 
astutely rallied, kicked upstairs, and pricked all over 
without ever realizing what it was all about. To tell 
her brutally and bluntly that she had returned a gift 
sent to her was unthinkable indelicacy, and should 
have placed a true gentleman for ever more beyond 
the pale of letter-writing : yet many competitors told 
her roundly, and a few even insulted the poor lady 
viciously into the bargain. Apart from these, one or 
two were too ingenious in the wrong way, drawing 
Freudian conclusions from the contretemps and writing 
in heavy psychology, I award the prizes to two letters 
which mask a delicate guile under an air of frankness 
and simple gratitude. David Nomad comes second 
for the lapse of his second paragraph, which would 
have been better omitted, and ‘‘ Your affectionate 
nephew, Edward,” who addresses Elizabeth (may the 
Editor have the real name and address?), first. 


FIRST PRIZE 


My dear Elizabeth, 

Fancy Easter being upon us already! How the 
time flies as we grow older! This morning I opened 
your parcel containing the little blue vase with the 
greatest surprise. I remember, as though it were 
only a few days ago, choosing so carefully, packing 
up and sending off my little gift for you, last Easter. 
And here it is again! It is certainly charming (the 
little vase, I mean). If I had had anything so pretty 
myself, it would have been a real sacrifice to me td 
let it go. Thank you so much, and I shall always 
treasure it. 

This year I am sending you a little box of choco- 
lates, as I know how fond you are of them. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Epwarp 


SECOND PRIZE 


Au Bon Retour, 
Fairview. 
(April the First, 
1929.) 


My Dear Aunt Jane, 

The delightful ivory figurine you so tastefully selected for 
me arrived last night, and is already, to an extent I find it 
difficult to describe, an old friend. I am astonished (and, of 
course, delighted) that you should have been able to persuade 
yourself to part with it—even after so short an acquaintance. 
But, perhaps, in some subtle manner, it reminded you of me, 
so that as soon as you saw it you said: ‘that must be 
Leonard’s.’ 

This year, I’m afraid, ivory figurines are beyond my pocket. 
I had thought (last night) of sending you Stella Benson’s 
“Goodbye, Stranger’; but, on second thoughts, I ask you 
to accept this little volume of Pascal (pronounced ‘ Paschal ’) 
as a small Easter gift, and a constant reminder of my 
affectionate regard. 

Always your admiring nephew, 
Leonard 
Davip NomapD 


{ Owing to heavy pressure on our space, Letters to 
the Editor are held over, 
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N connexion with the Saturpay Review, the 
[= Linton means Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 
recalls her historic article on ‘ The Girl of the 
Period ’; but, as I think I recalled in writing of her 


-here, there was a Linton who was a great deal more 


than merely her husband. Indeed, he was not that, 
in any significant sense, for very long. They 
separated, amicably, rather early in their married 
life, and his career was along lines very far from 
being hers. 
* 
* 


William James Linton was primarily a wood- 
engraver, the finest of a generation which had 
several admirable workers in that kind. Secondarily, 
he was a Radical journalist, editing at one time the 
National, afterwards, with G. H. Lewes and Thornton 
Hunt, the Leader. He was forty when, in 1852, he 
appeared anonymously as a poet, to be immediately 
recognized by the aged Walter Savage Landor, who 
wrote him a_ congratulatory poem _ beginning: 
‘* Praiser of Milton! worthy of his praise.’’ Twelve 
or thirteen years went by before he published a 
volume of verse under his own name. Shortly after 
this he went finally to America, and the rest of his 
long life was devoted to engraving, printing, and the 


' production of lyrics and excellent translations from 


French verse. 
* 
* 


Meredith has a poem expressive of his ideal of 
mellow age with the beautiful conclusion : 


And ancients musical at close of day. 


It would be hard to think of a happier illustration 
than Linton. Nearly all his best verse was written 
late in life, some of it when he was nearly seventy, 
and it sings of matutinal things not in any affectation 
of boyishness, which would have been detestable, 
but with the zest of one who has never suffered 
himself to be soured or satiated. At seventy he can 
say: 


With flowers and love and wine and song, 
O Death! life hath not been too long. 


How should it have been too long for a man who 
had so ‘* saved the bird in his bosom ’’? Experience 
had left him, in the fine sense, innocent; age had 
given him the right to take liberties in love poetry, 
and his own literary tact and a wise following of 
Landor enabled him to take them without possibility 
of offence. He had sweetness without mawkishness, 
a gentle gaiety, a delicate conviviality; and if the 
singing voice was frail, why, what else would you 
have from an ancient musical at close of day? 


* 
* * 


Do I overpraise Linton? Small poets of his order, 
especially if neglected, ought to be overpraised, in 
the tone which implies we are eulogizing a charming 
old gentleman, not pronouncing judgment on a 
solemn artist. We are not ‘ placing” him, in a 
contest he would smilingly have declined to enter; 
we are liking him, for the qualities which warm us 
to a friend without consideration of his fitness to be 
Prime Minister, Archbishop of Canterbury, or Poet 
Laureate. And, for myself, I like the man I divine 
through his verses, as I like, for rather different 
reasons, or on rather different pretexts, that other 
small poet, Thomas Ashe. At this moment, in the 
heat of writing about him, I would give up the 
stateliest of literary banquets for the pleasure of 
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sitting opposite him, in that converse which binds ajj 
appreciators of wine together, and hearing him recite 
his poem of infidelity. 


* * 


It is a little too long to quote in full, but here, 
in pedestrian prose, is its argument. He is con. 
fessing to his love that he has loved two others 
before, and loves them still, one blonde, the other 
rich-blushing. And then: 


German the first, the other French: 

I loved them, Dear! before 

1 courted you. You jealous wench! 
What never see them more? 


Nay, by the lovely golden-haired, 

By her whose blush I own, 

You’ll pardon, their sweet names declared, 
—Moselle and Rose-Bourgogne. 


To think that was written in what is now the country 
of Prohibition! But the world degenerates, and as 
we peer about it we can only observe with Words- 
worth equally a want of cooks and men. 


* 
* * 


But the ancient who wrote that and the perfect 
translation of Armand Gouffé’s ironical praise of 
water— 


’Tis water makes us drink 
Of wine, of wine, of wine— 


had very different moods. To convey his quality 
by brief quotation is not possible, for as it happened 
he wrote no single piece in which all his characteristic 
merits were concentrated. I might, perhaps, cite 
‘Sleeping on Latmos,’ a pretty fancy; or ‘ The 
Prayer to Diana,’ where the poetry culminates in a 
delicious touch of humour in the answer of the 
goddess. But perhaps, considering how little space 
I have for quotation, I had better reproduce the 
graver ‘ Spring and Autumn.’ 
* 
* * 


It seems a trifle, and assuredly it is not in any 


way a big poem, but the last line and a half were not 
written by a trifler: 


‘* Thou wilt forget me.’’ ‘‘ Love has no such word.”’ 
The soft Spring wind is whispering to the trees, 
Among lime-blossoms have the hovering bees 

Those whispers heard ? 

““Or thou wilt change.” ‘* Love changeth not,”’ he said. 
The purple heather cloys the air with scent 

Of honey. O’er the moor her lover went 

Nor turned his head. 


But quotation is useless. At least thirty of Linton’s 
tiny poems must be, read, repeatedly, in the right 
mood, before anyone can fully respond to him. 
* 
* * 


And the translations are nearly as necessary to 
appreciation of him as the original pieces. He did 
Béranger extremely well; Charles d’Orléans well, 
but in competition with those who have done him 
better; and, most astonishingly, the ‘ Chasseur Noir ’ 
of Victor Hugo. But he also had his moment with 
Latin. This is one of many versions he made of the 


‘“ Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle’’ of 
Catullus : 


With none, that woman tells me, would she wed 
Except with me: No! not with Jove himself. 
Believe her? take a summer wind to bed; 

Or keep your running water on a shelf. 


But, indeed, he scarcely ever touched anything as 


poet, engraver, translator, except to some pleasant 
issue. 
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REVIEWS 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti. Constable. 


7s. 6d. 


T came as something of a surprise to many persons 

in this country (Mr. Upton Sinclair was, I think, 
the first illuminant) to find that Sacco and Vanzetti 
might be considered not only as possible murderers 
or probable victims of a miscarriage of justice but 
also as men exceedingly interesting in themselves. 
This volume supplies material for so considering 
them, and it is therefore a pity that it has not been 
edited in such a way as to put beyond all doubt the 
authenticity of everything it contains. The editors, 
however, Miss Marion D. Frankfurter and Mr. 
Gardner Jackson, are evidently concerned more with 
continuing the work of the defence than with the 
accurate establishment of an historical document. 
This is worth noting. as showing that, though Sacco 
and Vanzetti are dead, the case is not; but it is irrita- 
ting to the critic who would like to look at the two 
men purely in the light of history. The case is at 
best a mass of confusion and mystification, even if 
one accepts substantially the version of one side or 
the other. One cannot but regret that the confusion 
should be increased, to however ‘small an extent, by 
careless presentation of the evidence. 

When I speak of the evidence here, I mean, of 
course, the evidence in the wider sense, not merely 
that relating to the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
Some of it, and that a very important part, is already 
involved in a troublesome obscurity. Most of those 
who have been led to find a larger interest in Sacco 
and Vanzetti than the question of fact have begun the 
process by reading the declaration alleged to have been 
made by Vanzetti after sentence. In the hope that 
some of my readers may be induced to follow the 
same path (and for the pleasure of copying it) I will 
quote it: 


If it had not been for these thing, | might have live 
out my life talking at street corners to scorning men. I 
might have die, unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now we are 
not a failure. This is our career and our triumph. Never 
in our full life could we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for joostice, for man’s onderstanding of man as now we 
do by accident. Our words—our lives—our pains—nothing ! 
The taking of our lives—lives of a good shoemaker and a 
poor fish-peddler—all! That last moment belongs to us— 
that agony is our triumph. 


This very remarkable utterance is quoted by Mr. 
Herbert Read (‘ English Prose Style,’ p. 165) as being 
“ Vanzetti to Judge Thayer,’’ and that is the attri- 
bution most commonly made. But it does not appear 
in the verbatim report of that session of the court at 
which sentence was pronounced and it certainly has 
not the air of being vouched for by an official short- 
hand note. In the present volume it appears as 
Vanzetti’s ‘‘ reported statement after receiving 
sentence ’’ and Mr. Upton Sinclair explains that it 
was made to the reporters on that occasion. This 
conflict has led to some doubt being thrown on its 
authenticity. To my mind there is hardly any room 
for such doubt. If a reporter exists capable of 
fabricating a passage of prose which will bear com- 
parison with Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, where is 
he now? Why have we never heard of him since? 
But the dispute concerning something said not yet 
two years ago is symptomatic of the mystery in which 
the whole story of Sacco and Vanzetti is being 
enveloped and to which, in my opinion, the editors 
of this volume have added. 


They were entrusted by the Defence Committee with 
the task of preparing the dead men’s letters for publi- 
cation and therefore the future historian will turn 
to them for information regarding the origin of the 
documents. On this point they have at best no very 
reassuring account to give: 


Almost all the letters received by the Defence Committee 
were copies of the originals. Undoubtedly errors have thus 
crept into the text partly because the handwriting was in 
some cases illegible. A few of the Vanzetti letters have been 
published previously and the originals lost, so that only 
the printed copy was available. , 


This is a sort of trouble which usually affects editors 
who begin their work much longer after the event. 
It should surely have been possible for Miss Frank- 
furter and Mr. Jackson to obtain access to most of 
the originals. I feel, however, doubtful whether the 
desirability of so doing even occurred to them. 

For there are clear signs of carelessness in the 
book. In the preface the editors say that : 


In the course of seven years, hundreds of letters were 
written by the men. In addition to those in English, there 
were many in Italian, addressed to family and friends abroad. 
he letters in this volume are a portion of the English letters 
only, 


This is manifestly untrue. The first letter attributed to 
Nicola Sacco is dated November 30, 1921, and is 
written in perfectly sound if not educated American— 
e.g., ‘1 feel very good and I don’t do nothing but 
exercise, read and write.’’ Yet we are told that “ it 
was not until the summer of 1923 that he asked for 
an English dictionary and wrote his first English 
letter.’’ The letter of 1921, which was to Vanzetti, 
was obviously in Italian and what we are given is a 
translation by some unknown person—not Vanzetti, 
who could not compose half a dozen lines without 
some trace of foreignness. 

Sacco, however, in all but a few of the letters was 
noticeably the more uncouth of the two in his handling 
of English. It is these few which create the problem. 
One or two of them have beyond doubt been trans- 
lated from Italian originals, though the editors tell us 
that there are no translations in the collection, and some 
arouse the suspicion that they have been touched up 
to an unknown extent in transcription. Some atmos- 
phere of legend about Sacco and Vanzetti there must 
always be: a little care and strictness at this point, 
which has not been forthcoming, might have prevented 
an atmosphere of forgery as well. I do not say that 
there are any forgeries in this book: I am prepared 
to believe that such forgeries as may be in existence 
are innocently intended and attain to the level of 
constructive truth. But when we are asked to 
admire the letters which these men wrote, it is not too 
much to ask that the editors should take the trouble 
to ascertain that they did in fact write them and 
that they should not give a certificate of authenticity 
to anything which is at all doubtful. 

I do not, in fact, doubt that the bulk of the letters 
are genuine, and the worst that can be said of the 
remainder is that Miss Frankfurter and Mr. Jackson 
seem to know very little of where they came from. 
Probably the Italian letters, written to friends and 
relatives, would have been more revealing, but these 
are remarkable enough and do help one in forming 
an estimate of the characters of the two. Fittingly 
enough it was Vanzetti who uttered the words by 
which, if all else is forgotten, they will certainly be 
remembered. He was the elder and the maturer spirit 
and temperamentally more stable. To whatever 
lengths his enmity towards organized capitalist 
society may have led him (on which point I offer 
absolutely no opinion whatever) no one can fail to 
see that he was completely sincere and self-sacrificing 
in his faith. 

His letters here give us nothing: to put beside the 
one great outburst. But they make it clear that, if 
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he was a criminal, he was a criminal from motives 
which, however mistaken, were utterly altruistic. He 
was not, perhaps, a practical politician, but some- 
times there emerges from his letters a voice above 
practicality : 


Are we alone despised, hated, doomed? Ah! to see the 
world to doom itself in dooming us; to see the enemy more 
wretched than us—deprived even of the inner morals prides, 
to see the rightness of our ideal confirmed by the negative 
results of the enemy’s triumph, is as sweet as nectar to us, 
doomed, because it proves to us that we die for the right while 
our enemies die of our wrong; that we die as men, they as 
degenerates; and that if the world and mankind is worthy of 
a laugh, we, the vanquished, not our enemy, the victor, 
can die with a laugh—and what if that is not so? If that 
is not so, then everything is testifying that our defeats are 
victories and the enemy’s victories, vanquishments. 


This would not be of much help in framing a political 
programme, but it has in it something of the spirit 
which in the long run chooses to what ends political 
programmes are to be directed. The attitude of both 
men is in one respect the same. They are both 
anxious to be cleared of a crime which, they assert, 
they have not committed, but they both plead guilty 
to the crime for which, in their assertion, they are 
really being punished—the crime of quarrelling with 
the present state of society and of inciting others 
to quarrel with it too. They are both, that is to say, 
in their own opinion, martyrs, and on what facts 
known in their own consciences they based that 
opinion does not for my present purpose concern 
us. My immediate point is that of the two Vanzetti 
had in him more of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. One feels that he was, to a degree that Sacco 
was not, consoled by the belief that this was their 
career and their triumph. He had in him sufficient 
of that stuff and expressed it sufficiently movingly to 
ensure his always being remembered as a remarkable 
human being and not merely as a central figure in 
one of the most extraordinary trials of modern times. 


A TRAVELLER’S TALE 
The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to Italy in 1580 


and 1581. Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by E. J. Trechmann. Hogarth Press. 
15s. 


REVIOUS translations of this Diary, we are told, 

are imperfect. Hazlitt’s resolves itself into an 
elaborate and not very accurate paraphrase, and 
Waters, we learn, appeared to be under the impression 
that accuracy was a sin to be avoided at any cost. 
The present translation is good and the Diary is of 
great interest. Montaigne was fond of travelling 
and a careful observer. The journey here recorded 
lasted eighteen months, and was made by a company 
which started ten strong and made its way to Italy 
by way of South Germany, Tyrol and the Brenner. 
Montaigne, we find, had an eye for scenery. His 
secretary writes that the valley of Innsbruck 
‘* appeared to him to present the most agreeable 
landscape he had ever seen,” and there are many 
other similar indications. As he enters Italy he 
notices the dirt and poverty, and in Florence he had 
to sleep on a table to escape the cimici. By way of 
Verona and Padua he went to Venice and thence 
through Ferrara to Rome. On the last day before 
reaching Rome he started three hours before daylight, 
‘* so eager was he to see the pavement of the great 
city.” 

Pagan, rather than Christian, Rome interested him, 
but he explored the whole city, studied and described 
everything carefully and soberly, noticing the irrever- 
ent behaviour of the cardinals at mass at St. Peter’s 
on Christmas Day, concealing his scepticism, being 
granted an audience by the Pope. He visited the 


Vatican library and comments on some of its treas 
and he notes with equal care the habits of the tow, 
and the wiles of the courtesans: 


A witticism of one preacher was that we turned oy, 
coaches into astrolabes. The most ordinary exercise of the 
Romans is to promenade about the streets; and usually the 
effort of leaving the house is made solely to go from Street 
to street without any fixed object; and there are streets more 
particularly designed for that use. 

To tell the truth, the best fruit derived from it is to look 
at the ladies at the windows, and especially the courtesans, 
who show themselves at the jalousies with such perfidioys 
art, that I have often marvelled how they goad our eyes as 
they do; and often, having alighted from my horse on the 


spot and obtained admission, I have wondered to find how 


much more beautiful they appeared than they were. 


Montaigne concludes the passage by saying that 
people of quality ride only in coaches ‘‘ and the more 
licentious, in order to have a better view upwards, 
have a sort of open skylight in the roof of their 
coaches; that is what the preacher meant with his 
astrolabes.” And to complete the picture: “ The 
grandest and most magnificent thing I have seen, 
either here or elsewhere, was the incredible number 
of people scattered about the city on this day at their 
devotions.” 

There are interesting observations on the antiquities 
of Rome, which Montaigne visited with assiduity. He 
was not able to stay indefinitely and on the way back 
he had news of his election as Mayor of Bordeaux 
by the jurats of that town. This was at Della Villa, 
where he took an unsuccessful cure. Altogether, 
Montaigne’s account of his journey is of very great 
interest and Mr. Trechmann calls his picture of Rome, 
under Pope Gregory XIII, the best we know. The 
same may be said of this edition of the Diary. 


THE INDIAN TRUCE 


India on Trial: A Study of Present Conditions. 
By J. E. Woolacott. Macmillan. tos. 

India—Stepmother. By Sir Claude Hill. Black. 
wood. 12s. 6d. 

Slaves yg Gods. By Katherine Mayo. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


HE Government of India is the greatest attempt 

ever made to thwart the working of natural forces. 
An Anglo-Indian wit of long ago preferred to describe 
it as a despotism of despatch-boxes tempered by the 
occasional loss of keys, and like all bureaucracies it 
has aspects which encourage that sort of flippancy. 
But that it has seldom shown imagination itself is no 
reason why those of us who have imagination should 
not see it as the wonderful and audacious thing that 
it is. 

Take a continent as large as Europe without Russia, 
and considerably more varied in population. Let it 
contain races at every stage of evolution from that of 
the fifth century to that of the nineteenth, faiths 
as different as the crudest animism and metaphysical 
Hinduism. Let it be a continent that has never yet 
been under one sovereign, and the history of which 
is a long warning against attempts to establish 
stable authority over any large area of it. Let three- 
fourths of its population be obviously fitted by tempera- 
ment and experience for nothing but subjection by the 
other fourth or by invaders from the north-west. And 
then, with 1,200 British Civil Servants and 70,000 British 
soldiers, undertake to give that continent unity, hold- 
ing together all the incongruous elements in a popula- 
tion rising from 200 millions to 300 millions. Arrest 
the decimation of the unfit by the martial races. Insist 
on creating a kind of prosperity among peoples who 
fly in the face of every law of economics, of eugenics, 
of sanitation, who hoard instead of investing, who 
borrow fantastically for unproductive expenditure, who 
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breed from children, whose mode of living is a constant 
invitation to the terrible diseases of the tropics. 

And while the interior factors of the problem are 
thus bidden to count for no more than the British 
Raj allows, decree a limit also to the eroding influence 
of the West on the East. In the name of non-inter- 
yention in religious matters, recognize and petrify 
social institutions that would change and perhaps 
crumble away if unsupported. Let British Courts of 
Law administer Hindu and Moslem civil codes, and 
officers of the Political Department confer with 
astrologers over the horoscopes of young princes and 
princesses about to be married. Create the atmosphere 
in which it is possible, in the year 1928, for an Indian 
speaker in the legislature to object to the raising of 
the extra-marital age of consent to fourteen on the 

nd that temple prostitutes would thereby be 
deprived of a livelihood, a clear interference with the 
Hindu religion. Falsify alike the perfectly reasonable 
eighteenth-century expectations that there never would 
be an entity called India, except for geographical pur- 
es, and the prediction of Macaulay, when intro- 
ducing English education, that in half a century there 
would not be an idolater left in Bengal. 

The result will be the most artificial country that 
ever existed. Such is the India that the British have 
made; and it is pathetic to observe in book after book 
on the country the search for realities. Mr. Woola- 
cott, who has no psychological curiosity, but who is 
thoroughly informed in all that can be learned, without 
it, summarizes political and material conditions with 
care. He duly records the immense achievements of 
the Government in promoting the health and welfare 
of the peoples of India, and rightly insists that ‘‘ no 
apology is necessary for our presence in India.” Miss 
Mayo’s stories, based on fact and illustrating the 
criticisms contained in her ‘ Mother India,’ confirm 
that, and are indeed impassioned arguments for more 
interference by the British with Indian social institu- 
tions. But Miss Mayo herself answers those argu- 
ments in the story entitled ‘ Why They Don’t Tell.’ 
The doctor, the missionary, still more the official, who 
did tell would at once lose opportunities of serving 
India. 

The condition of being able to do a little good is 
to be silent, as a rule, about the magnitude of the 
evils with which white and other workers in India are 
coping. One of the ablest and bravest of Indian 
politicians virtually finished his career, except as an 
Ishmaelite, when he testified that British mill-owners 
in that country were much more concerned for the 
welfare of their workers than Indian mill-owners. 
Miss Mayo, who is almost invariably right in detail 
and too pessimistic in her general view, has probably 
lost all chance of influencing Indian opinion by her 
candour and by a less creditable quality, the inability 
to see that a series of statements, each true in itself, 
may be cumulatively rather unfair. Sir Claude Hill, 
in his anxiety to satisfy the condition already noted, 
on the other hand, went too far. Indeed, he once 
allowed what was supposed to be a meeting to stimu- 
late recruiting for the war to become an occasion for 
arrogant Nationalist oratory. There was never a more 
grievous failure of imagination, for had the Govern- 
ment, instead of summoning delegates who had next 
to no influence with the martial races, caused every 
retired native officer to receive a copy of a letter from 
the King-Emperor asking for recruits, the only India 
that mattered in that connexion would have been pro- 
foundly moved. But Sir Claude Hill, like so many 
other administrators, had mistaken the India postu- 
lated by National Congress resolutions for the real 
India. That other India may never get its chance ; 
the British Raj, with its tradition of achieving the 
impossible, may be able to hold it down even after 
transferring nine-tenths of the functions of Govern- 
ment to the Indian, mainly Hindu, intelligentsia. But 
if the checked natural forces are released, and the real 


India asserts itself in action, there will be a convulsion 
beside which that in Russia may well appear a storm 
in a tea-cup. For in that event we shall see there, 
simultaneously at work, barbarities forgotten a 
thousand years ago in Europe and the last perversities 
of modern anarchism, a panorama of war and perse- 
cution as known to all the ages, till the entry of the 
invader who cares for neither Indian ideals nor British, 
but only for loot. 


THE NEW WOMAN 


Woman and Society. By Meyrick Booth. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


R. BOOTH has the ‘‘New Woman” badly on his 

nerves. Yet a survey of the civilized world 
suggests that he, like the rest of us, will have to 
accept her and get used to her. There is, really, little 
cause for alarm. For, to modify an axiom of Huxley’s, 
‘‘ what has been decided among prehistoric protozoa 
cannot be cancelled by Parliament ” or by the highest 
of high-brow schoolmistresses. Nor need Mr, Booth 
fear lest woman allow the faculty of irrationality, 
which he regards as one of her most sacred heirlooms, 
to deteriorate. Women, like men, will probably 
continue to be as irrational as ever; but it looks as 
though circumstances will less frequently drive them 
into positions which only necessity or irrationality 
could explain. It appears that there are, in England 
and Wales, more men than women of marriageable 
age (the masculine span of marriageability being five 
years longer than the feminine). Yet about three 
millions of these women are unmarried, and according 
to the author, ‘‘ the present-day education of girls is 
largely responsible.’’ It is strange that in a book in 
many ways so sentimental, the obvious fact that, 
alternative careers being open to them, many women 
decline to marry merely as a means of liveli- 
hood is hardly mentioned. This would, indeed, 
seem to be a little outside the range of the 
author’s ethical and esthetic conceptions, for 
as an illustration of man’s handicap in modern 
society he points out ‘‘ that through their sex 
barrier men are cut off from one of the most influential 
and lucrative of all human occupations—that of wife- 
hood. No chance for a man of making a lucky match 
that will lift him in a trice above all the cares of bread- 
winning for the rest of his days.” No wonder Mr. 
Booth is indignant at ‘‘the pressure of female competi- 
tion which is tending to drive men out of the particular 
types of life and relatively well-paid work which 
women are able to perform as well as they”; for have 
not women open to them as a monopoly “ the largest 
of all the careers open to the young citizen of our 
country? Five million women secure their economic 
existence by being wives.” 

That there are fundamental differences, psychic as 
well as physiologic, between the sexes is not open to 
qucstion. It is entirely to misunderstand the modern 
feminine uprising to assume that it is based on a 
presumption of essential sexual identity. It really 
marks a revolt against the age-long idea that th 
biological facts demand a social relation of host and 
parasite. 

General experience does not confirm Mr. Booth’s 
statements about ‘‘ that sense of inferiority which 
modern civilization creates in the mind of woman.” 
Never, probably, have women been less willing than 
they are to-day to take for granted man’s superiority 
by virtue of his sex. ‘‘ What woman wants” is 
exactly what Mr. Booth somewhat sententiously says 
she wants: ‘‘ What every living creature wants— 
namely, the chance to realize her potentialities, the 
opportunity to give employment to all the wonderful 
faculties with which she has been so richly endowed 
by nature.” Where some women differ from the 
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author is in their failure to find ‘‘ employment for all 
their wonderful faculties ” in a fifty-years’ monotonous 
round of washing pots, polishing saucepans, and 
making beds for men to sleep on. 

The spirit of adventure is, on the whole, a 
masculine characteristic, and women _ certainly 
endure monotony with greater patience. But there is 
a limit. And it is absurd to attribute, as does Mr. 
Booth, ‘‘ the decay of positive feminism ’’ to ‘‘ the 
gross undervaluation and unremuneration of all the 
more specifically womanly fields of work.” Is there 
any form of domestic or other ‘‘ specifically womanly ” 
occupation that is not many times better paid to-day 
than it was in the good old days before the ‘‘ decay 
of feminism ”’ set in? It is not the historic preoccupa- 
tion of woman with the management of the home that 
has bred in her those qualities and characteristics 
which can justly be called feminine. They are expres- 
sions of an adaptation far more ancient and more 
profound. Indeed, Mr. Booth sentimentalizes over the 
full and feminine life lived by women in primitive 
communities when he tells us they ‘‘ worked on the 
land, ground corn, made bread, kept sheep, spun flax 
and wool, reared large families, educated their own 
children, and managed the entire household.” Yet a 
few pages further on we find him, in the course of 


another argument, pointing out that ‘‘ violent 
muscular exercise and heavy muscular develop- 
ment in general” are detrimental to maternal 


efficiency. Housewifery and the domestic arts generally 
are not in that state of neglect and decadence which 
Mr. Booth supposes. House-work has been simplified, 
and to that extent women have been freed; but labour- 
saving and labour economy in the home are rather for 
women’s gratitude than for men’s deploring. 

The author is again and again led away by his 
argument to confute statements which he has made 
elsewhere. Thus, although he writes on one page of 
woman’s ‘‘ underpaid, monotonous slavery in factories, 
workshops and offices,” on another he attributes ‘‘ the 
reaction against marriage to the inadequacy of the 
opportunities which it offers to the modern girl. Why 
should a girl earning four pounds a week, and enjoying 
a comfortable, free life, give all this up in order to 
marry a man who is barely earning as much as she is 
herself? ” 

Had the writer concentrated his attack on the get-it- 
both-ways attitude of many women who wish to retain 
the sheltered position which they acquired under the 
feudal system, while demanding exemption from all the 
liabilities and duties attached thereto, he would have 
won wide adherence. There is a good deal in the 
contention that our education—of boys no less than of 
girls—should take into account, far more than it does 
at present, functional differences and specific life-tasks. 
With girls there certainly is a tendency for schools to 
‘*be run exclusively in the interests of exceptional 
young women ” who want to become barristers or 
engineers or aviators. But an almost identical objec- 
tion holds good of boys’ schools, where a booky and 
academic ideal, remote from average actuality, usually 
presides over all. 

Even Mr. Booth, however, is prepared to admit that 
purely domestic and family affairs cannot be expected 
to fill the lives of all women at every moment. He 
therefore urges that they should be given ‘ oppor- 
tunities of self-realization superior to those obtainable 
under existing conditions.” In the production and 
design of ‘‘ metal lamps, gas-brackets, taps, bells, 
knockers, leather-work, garden requisites and so 
forth,” he sees ‘‘ an immense field of work peculiarly 
suitable for girls and women.” Women may have 
other plans. 


Harry RoBERTS 


‘| Readers who have difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the SaTuRDAY Review are asked to communicate with 
the Publisher, g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
who will be pleased to give the matter his attention. 


THE ENDURING SOUL 


The South Polar Trail. By Ernest E. Mills Joyce, 
Duckworth. tos. 6d. 

The Great Trans-Pacific Flight. 
Kingsford-Smith and C. T. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


T is difficult to read these stirring records of 

adventure without being forcibly reminded of the 
celebrated line in which the earliest of European 
poets declares that ‘‘ the Fates have set in man an 
enduring soul.’? They have nothing else in common, 
One book deals with the horrors of the Antarctic ice, 
with temperatures a hundred degrees below freezing 
and the imminent threat of starvation; the other 
with the powers of the air and the bumpy winds 
that blow over the uncharted waters of the mid- 
Pacific. One tells the story of two years’ arduous 
toil in conditions which made seven or eight miles 
a good day’s journey: the other describes an 
adventure of ten days, of which eighty-two hours were 
spent in the air at an average speed of nearly a 
hundred miles an hour. Yet it is hard to say which 
more thoroughly illustrates the endurance of which 
man is capable when he is keyed up by the sense 
of duty or the pursuit of an ideal. 

Mr. Joyce’s book mainly consists of the actual 
log which he kept during the years when he was 
marooned in the Antarctic, from 1914 to 1917, and 
when he carried out his task of laying depots of 
provisions and fuel from Cape Evans, on the edge 
of the great ice barrier which fringes the Ross Sea, 
to the 83rd degree of latitude—a direct distance 
hardly as great as that from London to Edinburgh, 
which nevertheless took eight months of continual 
sledging to cover. ‘‘ An old penguin,’’ as he proudly 
calls himself, with much Antarctic experience, he was 
selected by Sir Ernest Shackleton for the vital task 
of laying out these depots when that famous 
explorer set out from the other side of the South 
Pole in the hope—unfortunately disappointed—o| 
crossing the ice-bound continent from shore to shore. 
It was a task which would have been arduous in 
the best conditions. The fact that the supply ship 
went adrift immediately after the shore party had 
landed made it, humanly speaking, impossible; but 
it was efficiently carried out in the face of sufferings 
and privations which the plain blunt language of 
Mr. Joyce’s log describes more vividly than any more 
skilled writer without the same experience could hope 
to do. ‘‘ This evolution was hard work ’’ is about 
as strong a comment as Mr. Joyce—formerly a naval 
petty officer—permits himself. But we know few 
stories more thrilling than that of the escape from 
the blizzard which was so nearly fatal to the whole 
party in the vicinity of Captain Scott’s grave, the 
despairing crawl of foodless and frozen men to the 
next depot, and the gallant return to rescue the 
comrades whom they had been forced to leave behind 
because they were too weak to walk. Mr. Joyce’s 
modest but inspiring book deserves to hold a very high 
place in the literature of Polar travel. 

Squadron-Leader Kingsford-Smith and Mr. Ulm 
have produced an exciting narrative of their famous 
flight across the Pacific last year. It was long 
before they could succeed in interesting moneyed 
people in their scheme for flying from San Francisco 
to Brisbane; many who would otherwise have assisted 
put it down as merely an elaborate form of suicide, 
and the unfortunate casualties which occurred in the 
Dole race to Honolulu rather favoured this view. 
Finally their unwearied enthusiasm made _ itself 
contagious, and they were able to buy and equip a 
three-engined Fokker monoplane. They rightly 
point out that it would be extremely foolish to attempt 
such a flight without the insurance provided by this 
excess of engine-power. A single engine might cut 
out at any moment, but the odds against three all 


By C. E, 
P. Ulm. 
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going wrong at once provide an adequate margin of 

The account of the actual flight is written 
at high speed, as befits flying men; it is vivacious 
and readable. On the longest ‘‘ hop ’’ from Hawaii to 
Fiji, the two pilots had to spend thirty-five hours 
sitting side by side in arm-chairs from which there 
was no possibility of moving, transferring the controls 
from one to the other in turn and snatching such rest 
as was possible in a most cramped and constrained 
position. When to this is added the strain of 
constant anxiety, and the ‘‘ blind flying”’ through 
continual storm and rain-cloud which was their task 
on the last ‘‘ hop ’’ from Suva to Brisbane, we can 
faintly realize the mental and physical vigour 
demanded for such a feat of endurance. No one 
who reads these truthful and enthralling narratives 
will have much sympathy with the parrot-cry about 
the degeneration of modern humanity. 


FRANCE IN THE CLASSICAL AGE 


The Life and Death of an Ideal. France in the 
Classical Age. By Albert Guérard. Benn. 
15S. 


Y the ‘‘ Classical Age’’ Mr. Guérard means 

the period from the renaissance to the revolution. 
In it he finds a unity of spirit of which the marks 
were rationalism, absolutism and _ reverence for 
antiquity. Into this scheme he fits a history of 
France written mainly in terms of this analysis. 
There were, he points out, inner contradictions in the 
classical age. There were, for example, survivals of 
medievalism and a conflict, at first latent, then open, 
between antiquity and ‘‘ reason.’’ The account of 
this is one of the most interesting chapters in a book 
which, if it does not give a really profound or final 
analysis, is suggestive and fluent—perhaps rather too 
fluent. 

The transition from latent to open conflict between 
the opposed elements in the classical spirit is typified 
by works such as the ‘ Sighs of Enslaved France,’ 
published in 1689, and the denunciations of Fénelon. 
The vaunted ‘ Age of Louis XIV,’ we are pertinently 
reminded, lasted really hardly more than a quarter of 
a century, from the time of the assumption of 
personal power by the King to the logical consumma- 
tion of absolutism in the revival of persecution conse- 
quent upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685. The most representative figure of the, transition 
from authority to reason is taken to be Fontenelle, 
a many-sided man abreast of the culture of his time 
whom Mr. Guérard calls ‘‘ not the prophet, or even 
the guide, of his generation, but its secretary.” 

The supreme classicist, we are told, was Napoleon, 
because so much of what his name stands for comes 
really from the old regime. Mr. Guérard subscribes 
rather readily to the contentions of Sorel in regard to 
Napoleon, and inclines to regard a large part of the 
history of France and Europe in his day as being 
mainly determined by past history and comparatively 
little by the personality of Napoleon. Much, if not 
most, of what Mr. Guérard here contends for is, as 
will be seen, controversial. But on the whole he 
attempts a balanced view and we rejoice to find him 
protesting against the word “ inevitable,” which 
truly is one an historian should never use. But one 
wonders if the idea does not sometimes creep in 
under other forms even in this book, as for instance 
when we are told that the past ‘‘ compelled’’ a 
certain course to be followed. 

This book is not one of the finest penetration 
or of the exactest scholarship, but it is, as we have 
said, suggestive, interesting and readably written. 
One would not wholly accept the analysis put forward. 


is a useful rather than a perfect indication of the 
temper of the age. So much of what is modern is 
superstitious and so much of what was medieval was, 
in comparison, reasonable or at least rational. The 
point made by Professor Whitehead might have been 
noted, that the profoundest dogma of modern science 
—now, at last, questioned—namely, the rationality 
of the universe, is an inheritance from medieval 
theology which posited the rationality of God. And 
one misses a reference to M. Maritain. Belief in 
progress is rightly chosen as one of the distinctively 
modern ideas. How far is it mere superstition? 

Mr. Guérard in attempting this synthesis and analy- 
sis of an age is trying to do what historians so often 
fail to attempt from a consciousness of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the task. Such attempts, even 
if not perfectly successful, are extremely valuable. 


MEMORIES OF THE WAR 


A Soldier’s Diary of the Great War. Faber and 
Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


ce bf sweet to them that never tried it,” said 

Edie Ochiltree. Most of those who fought in 
the war find it sweeter in retrospect than in 
reality; few had the serene courage which enabled 
Eneas to assure his depressed Trojans that their 
toils wonld one day be pleasant to look back on. This 
anonymous diary will be read with interest by all who 
served in France and Flanders. It is just such a 
diary as any of us might have kept, had it not been 
for laziness or respect for the regulations. 

The author does not much affect the spectacular or 
the horrible, but jots down the daily routine of trench 
life. He went out in 1914 in the ranks of the rst 
London Rifle Brigade—‘‘ I swear no Territorial regi- 
ment touches them ’’—but quickly gained his commis- 
sion. Soon after the opening of the Somme offensive 
he grew ‘‘ so sick of trenches and trench mortars ” 
that he exchanged into the Flying Corps. Both below 
and aloft he sketches some admirable vignettes. Here 
is one of a barrage seen from the side : 


There was suddenly a noise like the mad beating of 
hundreds of mighty drums, and every second or two a great 
crash; a rolling cloud of dust and smoke arose from the 
plain, and moved slowly forward, the whole inferno dying as 
suddenly as it began. From first to last we could distinguish 
no living creature, and what happened we never knew. 


Here is a vivid sketch from the air : 


Got under a dog fight, but fortunately kept clear in my 
old sluggard. Saw one of our single-seaters going down in 
a spin; it passed quite close to me. Its wings were all shot 
up, and the pilot was lolling, as though unconscious. As it 
went down one wing crumpled back, and it crashed in flames. 
Dulce et decorum. . . . 


War has been defined as long periods of boredom 
punctuated by moments of unpleasant excitement. The 
former are well described here: ‘‘ It appears that in 
this war both sides spend much of their time sitting 
in wet trenches waiting for the other fellow to begin.” 
But there is the unpleasantness of being shelled 
while having a bath in billets—-‘‘ never felt so naked ’’ 
—or in a trench when a hot meal is just ready. ‘‘ We 
found a narrow deep spot and played at rabbits for a 
few minutes, seeking refuge with a rasher of bacon 
and a mug of tea in one fist and a biscuit and pot 
of jam in the other, desperately struggling to save 
our breakfast, so hardly won.’’ 

There is the comfortable rum ration that ‘‘ goes 
down like a liquid flame and sends a glow through 
all one’s veins.” There are the troops who ‘“ will not 
keep their dear silly heads down ”’ and get shot through 
them, and the little homeless cat prowling in the 


Reason even in the guise or disguise of rationalism 


trench and asking for caresses, and the rats as big 
as rabbits. There is the ‘‘ unforgettable taste ” of the 
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tea made with chlorinated water; perhaps it was even 
worse in soup. There is the picture we all remember 
of ‘‘ three men seated round a table in a large, well- 
furnished room, breaking off their conversation, and 
listening, with hands gripping the table, to the 
who—oo of a shell as it comes nearer and nearer, 
bracing themselves for the crash.’’ How it all takes 
us back to days that sometimes seem to be divided 
from us by centuries, and sometimes are with us still. 
The memory leaves us, as this unknown comrade says 
the Armistice left him—‘‘ immeasurably relieved, glad 


to be alive, and glad we have won, but tired and a 
little sad.” 


MR. SHAW’S FOUNDATION 


Easter and Other Plays. By August Strindberg. 


Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


J 4 HESE ttranslations of four plays by Strindberg 
make up the first volume published by the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation which was instituted 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw with the prize money which 
he received in 1926 under the Nobel Award for the 
year. He devoted the whole sum, which brings in an 
annual income of nearly £400 a year, to the purposes 
of encouraging cultural intercourse between Sweden 
and Great Britain, and one result will be the issue of 
a series of authorized translations of leading Swedish 
authors. A trust deed was made two years ago and 
the literary work is under the control of an Editorial 
Committee which does not, as yet, make any precise 
promises about its plans. These, presumably, will 
depend on the extent to which the translations may 
pay for themselves or bring in a profit. In the case 
of Strindberg there should certainly be no question 
of losing money since this dramatist, long and 
stupidly neglected in the progressive groups of the 
English theatre, has recently come into favour to 
such an extent that even his blackest and most 
pessimistic pieces have been given runs in the West 
End. 

Professor J. G. Robertson, who edits this volume, 
tells us very little about what is to follow. We 
learn that the Foundation ‘‘ has taken upon itsel/ 
to place before the English public Strindberg’s writ- 
ing in a new translation of which the present volume 
is the first.’’ We do not learn whether the whole 
vast range of Strindberg’s dramatic writing is to be 
translated; perhaps that would be too grievous a 
labour and would scarcely recommend itself to 
English taste. In the first of the series we are given 
four plays, all of the later period but representative 
of the man’s immense despair and of the sentimental 
reconstruction of his ideas and ideals. The plays 
are ‘ Easter,’ translated by Mr. E. Classen; ‘ The 
Dance of Death,’ translated by Mr. C. D. Locock; 
‘The Dream Play,’ also translated by Mr. Locock; 
and the ‘Ghost Sonata,’ translated by Mr. Erik 
Palmstierna and Mr. James Bernard Fagan. Three 
of these have recently been acted in London and no 
doubt ‘The Dream Play’ will soon appeal to an 
ambitious producer. 

Within the covers of this single book students of 
Strindberg can watch his caged mind beating in 
agony against the bars of domesticity and then 
escaping into that world of fantasy which is so often 
the compensation for the tortures suffered by the 
feverish introvert. The translations read well and, 
in view of some recent disputes about the proper 
form in which Strindberg should be put on our 
English stage, it is an excellent thing that we should 
have translations which carry the authority of an 


Anglo-Swedish Committee and of the Shaw 
Foundation. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


Jennie Gerhardt. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


The Painted Face. By Oliver Onions. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. 


Little George. By G. F. Bradby. Constable. 6s. 


Sense and Sensuality. By Sarah Salt. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


ae REISER,” a recent critic has well observed, 

‘* is a gay dog in a very dreary tashion.” He 
certainly treats of those aspects of life which are 
supposed to be gay—the making of fortunes and the 
maintenance of mistresses. But he extracts little 
merriment from them; even his cynicism is tired and 
disillusioned. The quality of vitality, in authors and 
others, is generally associated with enthusiasm. Their 
subject fires them: their eyes glow, their features 
grow animated, they burst into torrents of eager 
speech. Their whole being goes out to embrace the 
abstraction that delights it, and is enlarged and inten- 
sified. Mr. Theodore Dreiser can write a novel of seven 
or eight hundred pages, all testifying to tremendous 
intellectual vitality, but with no sign of the joy of 
creation. To all appearance, the author’s mood is as 
unchanged as the wire which conveys an electric 
current. 

‘ Jennie Gerhardt,’ though long as novels go, is 
one of his shorter books. It differs slightly from the 
others in tone, being gentler, sadder, but less tragic. 
The characterization is more tentative and suggestive 
than is usually the case with Mr. Dreiser; the action is 
less logical; there is not the same emphasis laid on 
cause and effect. Destiny does not publish her inten- 
tions until the end. And though the book displays 
many characteristic features of Mr. Dreiser’s work, it 
displays them with a difference. There is the inevitable 
‘* rise in the world.” Jennie’s father was a poor 
German workman, scarcely able to make both ends 
meet. The family lives in squalor in the Middle West. 
At the end of the book we find her living in compara- 
tive luxury. How has this, result been achieved? Not 
honestly, I am sorry to say. Jennie was born to be 


some man’s mistress; after Senator Brander it is 
Lester Kane: 


Lester Kane was the natural product of these untoward 
conditions. His was a naturally observing mind. Rabelaisian 
in its strength and tendencies, but confused by the multi- 
plicity of things, the vastness of the panorama of life, the 
glitter of its details, the unsubstantial nature of its forms, 
the uncertainty of their justification. Born a Catholic, he 
was no longer a believer in the divine inspiration of Catholi- 
cism; raised a member of the social elect, he had ceased to 
accept the fetish that birth and station presuppose any innate 
superiority; brought up as the heir to a comfortable fortune 
and expected to marry in his own sphere, he was by no means 
sure that he wanted marriage on any terms. Of course the 
conjugal state was an institution. It was established. Yes, 
certainly. But what of it? The whole nation believed in it. 
True, but other nations believed in polygamy. 


Here we see Kane portrayed as a doubter, a Hamlet 
of the Middle West, with a mind of Rabelaisian 
tendency. And it is necessary for the plot’s sake that 
he should be an irresolute man, a drifter, taking the 
line of least resistance. But he had also a vigorous 
side to his nature, as witness his behaviour to Jennie, 
then a maid in a friend’s house. ‘‘ He approach: 
her in a commanding, unhesitating and thoroughly 
determined way,” and almost his first words to her 
were: ‘‘ You belong to me. I’ve been looking for 
you. When can I see you?’’ These two strains, the 
decisive and the contemplative, are never properly 
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,econciled in Lester’s character. A successful busines 

man of thirty-six (one of his favourite axioms was 
‘* Business is business ’’) he would surely never have 
lived with Jennie in a semi-open fashion, inevitably 
getting the worst of both worlds. We know, too, 
much about him to believe he would have acted SO ; 
while of Jennie, in spite of her playing the leading 
réle. we know too little to be able to conjecture how: 
she "would have acted. On these two characters the 
story turns, and (as so often happens) they are less 
real than the situation in which they are involved. 
The force of this situation Mr. Dreiser gauges to a 
nicety, and when the time comes for Lester, influenced 
by the disinheriting clause in his father’s will, to leave 
ennie and marry the eminently eligible Mrs. Gerald, 
we fell for their plight a sympathy we never felt for 
their personalities. 

All Dreiser’s books exhibit a sacrifice of character and 
happiness to material interest ; in ‘ Jennie Gerhardt ’ the 
sacrifice is delayed till the last moment; but how 
strange that a novelist interested like Mr. Dreiser 
in all the forms of life should have discovered so few 
patterns in which to embody his interest! In its 
general lines his work is as monotonous as in detail 
it is various. ‘ Jennie Gerhardt’ is a departure from 
his customary scheme. Like all exceptions, it illumin- 
ates the rule. Dreiser has here drawn, with only 
moderate success, characters, which preserve for them- 
selves an unusual measure of free-will and independ- 
ence of the author’s control. He is more convincing 
when describing characters whose springs of action 
are reducible to a formula—a combination of lust, 
snobbery, and material self-seeking. But the other 
kind, differently handled, are the more interesting. 

Mr. Oliver Onions’s distinguished talent somehow 
fails to find itself and do itself justice in the three 
long stories, each with a supernatural interest, which 
compose ‘ The Painted Face.’ It is intelligent work, 
alive, careful and adequate, and why it leaves behin: 
no special impression is hard to see. Perhaps the 
stories are not horrible enough. If this is so, then 
Mr. Onions has deliberately restrained himself, for 
we know he has the power to make one’s flesh cr 
with a sitfgle word. And the subjects of these stories 
would have given him scope; the theme of the last 
is lycanthropy, and the others deal with forms of 
“‘ possession.’’ But he sets out to convince the mind 
rather than the imagination; and he spends so much 
care on his settings, whether of foreign health resorts 
or English country houses, and on making them 
respect the normal habit of contemporary life, that the 
supernatural seems to be an awkward intruder, rather 
than a dreadful one, scarcely more terrifying than 
an anachronism, But perhaps I have misunderstood 
Mr. Onions’s intention, and he really meant to use 
the supernatural as an ordinary ingredient of the story, 
bringing in mystery and poetry, but not meant to 
startle or waylay or put the picture out of perspective. 
If he intended this, I think he should have given his 
themes a less realistic treatment. . 

‘ Little George’ is a rather sentimental story, 
prettily written and deftly told, of friendship 
springing up between a long-lost father and his school- 
boy son. The parent, having reason to suspect the 
child’s legitimacy, had kept away from him and left 
his education to others. But when at last they are 
brought together they discover a unity of tastes and 
a pleasure in each other’s society. George swallows a 
halfpenny and undergoes a dangerous operation. A 
novelist of an earlier age might have been tempted to 
cut short his existence at this point: for George is 
a nice little boy, for whom even in health one cannot 
but feel sorry. But he survives, and the friendship 
between father and son gains from the accident. There 
is a mild love story, and George seems likely to have 
the kind of step-mother he thoroughly deserves. Mr. 
Bradby certainly looks on the bright side of things, 


schoolboy psychology save the book from over- 
sweetness, 


‘Sense and Sensuality,’ as its author’s name 
suggests, runs no such risk. Miss Salt has wit and 
liveliness and impudence. Her characters are those 
met with in so much modern fiction, very free in 
speech and behaviour but less emancipated in their 
emotions than in their minds. There is a kind of 
conjugal pattern, but so much embellished with lovers 
and mistresses that one has difficulty in remembering 
who is married and who not. Laura, the heroine, 
tries to be broad-minded about her husband’s infideli- 
ties but suffers agonies of jealousy, to the shame of 
her modern mind. An atmosphere of emotional 
desperation accompanies the characters on their way 
from the cocktail to the grave: they are too loose and 
fluid to engage one’s sympathy; and their undoubted 
intelligence is somehow stultified by the hysteria that 
accompanies it. The book is partly a satire, partly an 
exposition of certain aspects of modern life. It is 
immediately stimulating but ultimately depressing. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The School Drama in England. By T. H. Vail Motter. 
Longmans. lds. 

MR. MOTTER has worked industriously at his survey of 
school theatricals from Dunstable in the twelfth century to 
Bradfield and others in the twentieth. He follows up the 
achievement of the boy-actors in the Elizabethan Theatre and 
reminds us how high was the fame which they held. We are 
nowadays surprised that Shakespeare could have entrusted his 
great feminine réles to boys without trepidation, but such lads as 
Field and Pavey were thought second only to Burbage in all 
manner of parts. In a book of this kind there is a natural 
interest and excitement everywhere. What a queer Eton that 
must have been where Nicholas Udall wrote and rehearsed and 
brandished his terrible rod! The boy-actors of his tuition must 
have been quick students of a part and diligent at rehearsal 
when the author-producer was known to give fifty strokes for 
a small fault. Puritanism, particularly the Victorian kind, 
thinned the rich crop of English schoolboy drama; Shrewsbury 
was a tragic example of this interruption. Many schools still 
make their own plays. St. Paul’s Choir School, for instance, 
recently had a quite brilliant revue of its own history, written 
and produced by Mr. Hugh Chesterman, who was teaching 
there. But naturally such a volume as this cannot cover every 
point of so large a field; Mr. Motter has done well to include 
so much. 


The Chancery under Edward III. By B. Wilkinson. Manchester 
University Press. 17s. 6d. 

MR. WILKINSON is a student of distinction in the school 

of Professor Tout, and this doctoral dissertation is a study of 


All petrols are NOT the same 


SHELL 


petrol 
is 
different 


THE DIFFERENCE~—Shell petrol is blended 
from sources some of which are exclusive. The 
essentials—anti-knocking, chemical cleanliness, 
easy starting and rapid acceleration — are so 
balanced in Shell that none is absent and none 
developed at the expense of an 
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administration rather than of legal origins. Mr. Wilkinson finds 
that the chancery in the fourteenth century ‘‘ was not only either 
a court of law or a secretariat of the crown or both.’”’ It was 
“a secretariat on the one hand, on the other a department of 
administration like the exchequer, with duties essentially its 
own; and fundamentally equity must be regarded as growing 
out of these administrative activities of the office in the widest 
sense.’ The complex origins and functions of the chancery 
help to explain the fact that at the present day the Lord 
Chancellor has more multifarious duties than any other member 
of the Cabinet and perhaps not even a Prime Minister has a 
more arduous life. The Lord Chancellor is also the only man 
apart from the King, who is formally part of the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of the constitution. It might be 
contended that of all offices his is the most interesting. Studies 
so scholarly as Mr, Wilkinson’s help the student of the modern 
constitution as well as the medieval specialist. How minute 
the specialism of the latter becomes is illustrated to some extent 
by this book. The chancery is studied as a secretariat and as 
an office of administration, and in its organization and personnel. 


La Vie et les Voyages du Capitaine Cook. By M. Thiéry. 
Paris: Roger. (London: Hachette.) 15fr. 

M. THIERY has written a little masterpiece of exposition in 
this life of Captain Cook. It contains all the facts of his career, 
put in the setting of time and circumstance, and told with gusto. 
Cook’s life is almost a romance in itself, beginning as a Cleve- 
land shop-boy who ran away to sea in a collier, and ending as 
the most distinguished seaman of his time, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, discoverer of new lands, and conqueror of the 
scourge of scurvy. M. Thiéry’s style is colloquial but never fails 


of interest, and his book is quite the best of those written for 
Cook’s centenary, 


The arr Francis Joseph I. By Eugen Ketterl. Skeffing- 
on. Ss. 

THIS “ intimate study ” of the penultimate Austrian Kaiser 
is written by Miss Cissy Klastersky from the verbal narrative 
of Francis Joseph’s valet de chambre, who entered his service 
in 1894 and remained in it till his master’s death. Carlyle 
would have liked the book, because it supports his denial of 
the witty Frenchman’s adage that no man is a hero to his 
valet. These naive and obviously truthful pages show that 
Mr. Ketterl had an immense admiration for his Imperial 
master, who, indeed, well deserved it by the simplicity of his 
personal needs and his almost exaggerated consideration for 
the comfort of his household attendants. Sometimes, indeed, 
the valet could espy a spot on the sun; he speaks pityingly of 
the Kaiser’s inability to grasp the details of civilian attire—he 
was capable of wearing a blue tie with a green suit—and of 
the “* painful neatness ’’ which made him keep a feather whisk 
behind his calendar so that he could dust his own desk at 
intervals throughout the day. But he had a _ whole-hearted 
admiration for Francis Joseph’s unflinching devotion to duty 
and for the courage with which he bore the numerous blows 
that fortune dealt him. Mr. M. Ostheide’s translation is an 
excellent piece of work. 


The Ghosts of Piccadilly. By G. S. Street. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

THIS much-printed Edwardian classic needs no reapprecia- 
tion. Its agreeable commingling of ‘*‘ ghosts ’? makes it an ideal 
bed-side book into which one can dip without effort. Among 
the ‘‘ ghosts’? are ‘‘ Old Q,’’ Byron, Palmerston, Wellington, 
Lady Hamilton, Scott, a host of others: Stephen Fox, “‘ a 
little breathless with bulkiness and good living,” ‘‘ Monk ” 
Lewis—‘ a good man, a clever man, but a bore, a damned 
bore, one may say,’’ to quote Byron and an ‘“‘ absurd little 
snob ’’ and “‘ the kindest creature alive,’? to quote Mr. Street. 
St. James’s Church induces a pleasant quotation from Van- 
brugh’s ‘ Relapse.’ ‘‘ A man,” says Foppington, ‘‘ must have 
very little to do there, that can give an account of the sermon,” 
and Amanda confesses: ‘“‘ Alas, my lord, I am the worst 
company in the world at church: I’m apt to mind the prayers, 
or the sermon.”’ Pakadilla, Pickadilla, Peckadille, Pickedille, 
Peccadillo, Piccadilly—whence and why the impartial spelling 
of ‘the seventeenth century hardly tells us. On the place and 
the people Mr. Street is lightly learned and Messrs. Constable 
agreeably print and bind him. 


Vicisti, Galilee? or, Religion in England. By Edward B. 
Powley. To-day and To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 

IT is now three hundred years since George Herbert, in a 
mood of unwonted pessimism, asserted that ‘* Religion stands 
on tiptoe in our land.’’ The situation has not changed during 
the interval. Indeed, Mr. Powley might well have taken 
Herbert’s words as the motto of his provocative little book. 
Organized religion, he maintains, can no longer compel the 
allegiance of intelligent men. It is being killed by education. 
Roman Catholicism will die in course of time, and it will be 
followed by Anglo-Catholicism, while there is little hope for 
Protestant Nonconformity. What, then, remains? Mr. Powley 
sounds a grave note of warning. ‘‘ Unless,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the 
non-Anglo-Catholic element in the National Church, in the 
hour of its extremity and greatest inconclusiveness, open its 
mind to truth, repudiate as childish things the Constantinopoli- 
tan and all other creeds, the Thirty-Nine Articles, the divinity 
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of Jesus, and belief in miracles, proclaim a universal respect 
for reason, teach men to listen to the voice of Nature and toil 
for corporate righteousness and civic grace, there is no hope 
for the Church of England and the glory is departed.” 4 
drastic demand, and before which even a modernist bish 

might well tremble like a guilty thing surprised! Christianity 
however, has a way of confounding its critics, if only by the 
fact of its persistence, and it is at least possible that* for gene- 
rations to come the spiritual hunger of mankind will fing 
assuagement in the faith of the Church rather than in the 
speculations of Robert Elsmere. 


Adam the Creator. By Karel and Joseph Capek. Translated 
by Dora Round. Allen and Unwin. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


CENTRAL EUROPE does not, apparently, tire of drama in 
which cosmic immensities are staged and masses and mankind 
are symbolized by abstract figures. To this kind of play- 
writing the Brothers Capek bring a tenacious pessimism that 
is only mitigated by a shrill, sardonic glee. They scold us to 
the accompaniment of a high, nervous laughter. In this case 
Adam smashes up the Universe in order to recreate it and 
then discovers how hard it is to play at being God. He does 
no better than his predecessor in construction. His Alter Ego 
points out to him that originality is impossible; everything he 
creates is like something he knew before. In short, Adam the 
creator is only Adam the mimic, and, since the examples he 
has to follow are mainly of fools, knaves, and slaves, he 
recreates the world to very poor effect and is glad in the end 
to agree with God that things had better be left as they are. 
The dramatists have gone a long way to say very little that 
is not merely derisive, and for those who want these mockeries 
of man ‘ The Insect Play’ is certainly more amusing and 
better theatre. In any case, after viewing those grand parades 
of pessimism one longs to get back into the parlour and meet 
real people instead of a silly Adam, his sillier Eves, and his 
portentous Alter Ego. Now that Mr. Shaw has become the 
mandatory for Eden by universal consent, let the others stop 
poaching in Paradise. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY 
Tue Founpinc oF Western Civitization. By George C. 
Sellery and A. C. Krey. Harpers. 
Tue Uston of Morpavia Watracuia, 1859. By W. G. 
East. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 
Spanisu Lyrics. Translated by K. S. Craig. Bumpus. 6s. 
Tue Private Diary oF ANANDA RanGa FROM 1736 TO 
1761. Volume XII. Edited by H. Dodwell. Government 
Press: Madras. 3 rupees. 
Tur oF Vircit In Enciisn Verse. III. Books 
VII-IX. By Arthur S. Way. Macmillan. 5s. 


REPRINTS 


My AprrenticesHip. By Beatrice Webb. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Ants, Begs anp Wasps. By Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury). 
Edited by H. L. Nathan and H. Heathcote Williams. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE DURING THE YEARS 1787, 1788 aND 1789. By 
Arthur Young. Edited by Constantia Maxwell. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Wurre Caprrat anp Cotourep Lasour. By Lord Olivier. The 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. (April 4.) 


DRAMA 
Great Mopern Britisu Pays. Edited by J. W. Marriott. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
Her Suor. By Aimée and Philip Stuart. Benn. 3s. 6d. and 


5s. (April 5.) 
FICTION 
Nitze Gotp. By John Knittel. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Anna Marptott. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Divine Girt. By Christabel McLaren. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Maren Stakes. By Dornford Yates. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. _ 
Murucan, THE TittER. By K. S. Venkataramani. Simpkin 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
A Saca or THE Sra. By F. Britten Austin. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
(April 5.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Wuiriicic or Taste. By E. E. Kellett. Hogarth Press. 
3s. 6d. (April 4). 

A Hanpsook oF GREEK AND Roman ArcuitEcTurRE. By D. S. 
Robertson. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

From THE SEEN TO THE UNSEEN. By John H. Best. Longmans. 
18s. 

A Housemaster AND His Boys. By “‘ One of Them.” Arnold. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue PuHonetics or EnciisH. By Ida C. Ward. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 5s. 
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Wen We Were Very Green. By K. S. Bhat. Archer. 

Emprvotocy. By Prof, E. W. MacBride; Parasites. By Geoffrey 
Lapage; A History oF Scottanp. By R. S. Rait; A 
History oF France. By Sisley Huddleston; THe Leacue or 
Nations. By H. Wilsom Harris; THe Enctish House. By 
A. R. Powys. Benn. 6d. each. (April 5.) 


Tosy, My Fox-cus. By Frances Pitt. Arrowsmith. 5s. 

Tue Case oF Benn v. Maxton. A Correspondence on Capital- 
ism and Socialism, to which is appended the report of a 
Broadcast Debate. Benn. 5s. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 367 
(Cuosinc Dare: First post Thursday, April 4). ° 


Witn THESE IN MOUTH ARE FORTUNE’S FAVOURITES BORN, 
WuHo FROM PLEBIAN THOSE TO EAT MIGHT SCORN. 


1. By Redskins lifted in the days of old. 

2. Details I give of goods despatched and sold. 

8. What Stephen called his tailor please curtail. 

4. Measure of distance Russians walk or sail. 

5. No narrow bounds confine it, wide it stretches. 
6. With this ’tis wise to treat such guilty wretches. 
7. Dear Ponto’s fleas it soon will put to flight. 

8. Hail, songstress sweet, melodious bird of night! 
9. His heart who thrice a king’s son’s heart pierced through. 
10. That all goes well is my considered view. 

11. The sum of all that will be, was, and is. 

12. Surgeon—thus called by who for face say phiz. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 365 


S au Sage 1“*An old divine, whose flock trans- 
sW ed E gressed the third commandment, 
stO m Ach not in a gross manner, but in its 
R_ ub-a-d Ub minor details, thus prohibited the 
D reame R approach to the tables of those who 
F  orensi C were for this reason unworthy to 
I "fait H} receive the sacrament: ‘1 debar all 
Ss Inews those who use such minced oaths 
H ighwayma N? as Faith! Troth! Losh! Gosh! 


and Lovanenty!’ ” 
Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character. 
2 George Stephenson’s * Rocket,’ 
running 30 miles an hour (1829), 
killed the stage-coach. 


Acrostic No. 365.—The winner is ‘“‘ Dodo,’’ Miss Dorothea 
M. Jackson, 12 Waverley Road, Liverpool, S., who has chosen 
as her prize ‘On the Edge of Diplomacy,’ by J. D. Gregory, 
published by Hutchinson and reviewed by us on March 16 
under the title ‘ Rambles and Reflections.’ Eighty-three other 
competitors named this book. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, 
Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. 
Alice Crooke, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, Doric, 
E. G. H., Elizabeth, Falcon, Cyril E. Ford, F. R. G., Gay, 
Glamis, Hanworth, H. C. M., H. K., Iago, Jop, John Lennie, 
Lepus, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Max- 
well, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, H. de R. Morgan, Lady 
Mottram, Nony, N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, Dr. Pearse, Rho 
Kappa, Richey, E. E. Roberts, M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, 
Sisyphus, Margarita Skene, St. Ives, Sydney, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Thora, Miss Daphne Touche, Twyford, Tyro, C. J. 
Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Boris, M. de Burgh, Miss Carter, 
W. H. Carter, C. C. J., K. Dreschfeld, M. East, Janet A. 
Fisher, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Jean, Jeff, Lilian, Walter 
Meade, George W. Miller, Mrs. W. J. Moloney, Miss Moore, 
Margaret Owen, Peter, F. M. Petty, Stucco, Mrs. Violet 
G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—L. W. Horton, W. P. James, Muriel 
M. Malvern, Wilfred Stokell. All others more. 

Licht 3.—The stomach (sometimes humorously called the 
bread-basket) is a sac or bag which (temporarily) holds our 
bread—in the sense of food, or sustenance in general. ‘‘ Is 
the reward of virtue bread?’ (Pope). 

Acrostic No. 364.—One Licur Wronc.—Ah ga, M. de 
Burgh, C. C. J., J. Chambers, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice 
Crooke, Dan, D. L., Dodo, Dolmar, Reginald P. Eccles, 
G. M. Fowler, F. R. G., Imp, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Muriel M. 
Malvern, Met, Miss Moore, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, 
Dr. Pearse, Polamar, E. E. Roberts, Sisyphus, Tyro, A. M. 
Wheeler, A. de V. Blathwayt. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—H. L. V. Day, A. R. Fordham, 
Hanworth, Jean, Mrs. Waddell, Zyk. All others more. 

For Licut 1 Cockroach is accepted, but not Circumference 
and other things without bodies and heads. 

M. East.—Probably you are right. Ogilvie says that Deneb 
is a bright star in the Lion’s tail, but I have a star-map in 


DODSWORTH 


by 
Sinclair Lewis 


‘Sam Dodsworth, although a millionaire in 
Zenith City is no Babbitt... . Naturally 
this book is a European survey as well as 
a study of the prosperous Middle West in 
its prosperous middle age; the point and 
passion with which the survey is made are 
often worthy of Mr. Wells at his best.... 
The energy and gusto are immense. What 
Mr. Lewis does not know about accelera- 
tion is not worth knowing, and he tells 
the motor salesman’s story in stream-lined 

prose and eight-cylinder English.’ 
Manchester Guardian’ 


7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


PAPER HOUSES 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Author of Turbott Wolfe, etc. 


7s. 6d. 


Humorous, learned, and imaginative... . Mr. 
Plomer is essentially a fine workman in English prose 
and in the presentation of human problems... . 
Among the newer authors of short story and impres- 
sion, he is distinguished by his significant brevities 
and decisive delineations.’”-—Times Literary Supplement. 


Montaigne’s Diary 
Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN 


15s. 


“ The first adequate translation. . . . Essential to any 
intelligent library, however small.’’—The Observer. 


‘“* The veritable Montaigne of the essays appears here, 
picking up ideas, stories and experiences.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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which it is called Denebola. Deneb may be in Cygnus, as you 
say. I accepted Denobola, my trust even in Scotch ico- 
graphers not being ‘‘ as firm as Ailsa Rock.” 

Jor.—‘* Our’ was put in italics to indicate that the person 
who took our ancestors’ tips, or vails, or gratuities, or what- 
ever they were called—their money or coin—takes ours under 
another name, viz., waiter. Nowadays a waiter “‘ takes any- 
body’s tips,”” but ‘“‘ we’? may mean “ all of us now living.” 
I was trying to help solvers, not to mislead them. 

J. CuamBers.—Enquiries shall be made at once. 

Joun Lenniz.—Thanks for quotation from Gilbert; it has 
been useful. As regards Light 5, see my Note. I’faith was 
not what Hotspur calls ‘‘ a good mouth-filling oath,’’ but only 
“a protest of pepper-gingerbread,’’ or what your divines 
termed a “ minced oath.’’ 

SisypHus.—I, on the contrary, imagine that there was never 
a time in which servants—and waiters are servants—did not 
get tips under one name or another. Have you forgotten what 
the landlord told Don Quixote: that authors do not mention 
what is obvious? Does not Lord Chesterfield tell his son that 
he need not trouble to book every half-crown given to a foot- 
man? And does not Mrs. Honour, speaking of the philosopher 
Square, complain that none of the ‘‘ pore servants’ had ever 
seen the colour of the gentleman’s money? 

Cariton, Duuatt, Jop, G. W. Mitter.—I indicated Coin not 
as the reward, but as one of the rewards of industry. Shakes- 
peare often uses coin as synonymous with money. For instance: 
“His coin, ships, legions, may be a coward’s.”” Money (moneta, 
coined money, coin, money) is ‘‘ metal coined for the purposes of 
commerce ’’; but ‘‘ bank-notes, letters of credit, etc., all repre- 
senting coin, are called money.”” One who lives by his industry 
and skill cannot live on “ esteem, reputation, honour ”; neces- 


sity compels him to follow Omar’s advice: ‘‘ Take the Cash, 
and let the Credit go.’’ 


MOTORING 
EASTER DRIVING 


By H. THorRNTON RuTTER 


T holiday times there is need of great care on the roads. 

By-roads that seldom disgorge cars on to the main 

thoroughfares suddenly become full of traffic. The Royal 
Automobile Club has asked all drivers of motor vehicles to 
respect the white line and keep their vehicles on the proper side 
of it on all occasions and never park the car or stop within 
its confines. Passing another car within white-line areas is 
an offence and traffic officers can summon the offenders to a 
court of summary jurisdiction. There can be no defence: white 
lines are laid down in ‘“‘ danger areas” of the road due to 
bends, cross roads, a narrow highway and other such disabili- 
ties that add risks to road users if caution is not exercised. 
One could add many other warnings, but the difficulty is to 
convey them to the irresponsible drivers, cyclists and pedestrians 
who never seem “‘ to look before they leap ” into danger. 

Brooklands opens its season on Bank Holiday with an 
excellent programme, including a race on fuel extracted from 
British coal by the low-temperature carbonization process. Mr. 
Kaye Don has entered his twelve cylinder ‘ Tiger ’? Sunbeam 
racing car on which he hopes to improve his present record of 
131 miles an hour for a complete lap of the Weybridge track. 

Eighty-four cars will compete in the ‘‘ Long ” and ‘ Short ”’ 
handicap races and the twenty miles light-car race in a pro- 
gramme of nine events. A_ twelve-cylinder ‘‘ Grand Prix” 
Delage has been entered in the races and makes its first appear- 
ance at Brooklands although well known in French sporting 
events. Another car taking part in the races is the big six- 
cylinder Mercédés. A new British car, the eight-cylinder Alvis, 
will also make its first bow to the public at this meeting, 
so that the opportunity of seeing a number of novelties besides 
interesting racing should attract a large number of spectators 
to this Brooklands Automobile Racing Club’s first meeting of 
the season. 

The General Motors Corporation have offered to buy the 
Vauxhall preference shares from their British holders in order 
to incorporate this branch of their motor business more 
thoroughly with their general merger. The financial side of 
such deals does not interest me except in regard to the 
displacing of the part British control in the management of 
this old-established business. The trend of motor factories 
to-day is to merge into combines; the small capital, small 
production business cannot stand up against the millions in 
cash and credit arrayed against them by the mass-producing 
corporations. However one may regret the personal side of the 
matter, it will be better for the British workpeople in the long 
run to be attached to a strong financial group, as in this case, 
so that they can depend upon permanent employment. In less than 
ten years there will be about half a dozen groups of motor firms 
only, in place of over forty makers striving to battle against 
themselves as well as the importers. 


INSURANCE. PROGRESS 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


a HE tendency of bonus declarations to increase 
rates of bonus still further, as well as to differ. 
entiate in some instances in favour of whole life 
policy-holders, has been a feature of the year. The 
most noteworthy instance in this latter respect is the 
Prudential, which for the first time makes a distinction 
between its endowment and whole life policy-holders, 
To the former it allocates an increased bonus of 
#2 6s. od. per cent. per annum, while the holders of 
whole life contracts receive £2 10s. od. per cent. 
per annum. This constitutes a reversionary addition 
which, on a policy for £1,000 with premiums payable 
throughout life, is in excess of the gross premium 
payable up to the age of 32 next birthday. But if 


‘one takes income tax rebate into account, then up 


to the age of 37 next birthday the annual bonus 
addition virtually equals the net annual premium 
required. A striking example of the power of such a 
bonus addition regularly maintained emerges if we 
take a person in his 3oth year effecting a £1,000 policy 
with premiums limited to 30 annual payments. The 
net annual premium required, at the present rate ot 
income tax rebate, would be £23 14s. 4d., or 
4711 10s, od, in 30 years, when payments would 
cease. The policy would, however, by that time amount 
to £1,750, so that the policy-holder is in the position 
of having had £1,000 protection from the outset plus 
an annual addition to it of more than his annual 
premium payment. Of course, his policy would still 
be entitled to share in profits after he had completed 
30 years’ payments, and if we assume that he died at 
the end of 40 years from the effecting of his contract, 
his original policy for £1,000 should amount to exactly 
42,000. Leaving income tax rebate out of calculation 
altogether this would show an ultimate profit of over 
£1,200 on his outlay. It must not be overlooked that 
if the necessity for protection had disappeared in later 
life such a policy would possess a large cash value, 
or that the bonuses could be surrendered for a substan- 
tial sum and still leave the original £1,000 of life 
assurance intact. 

I have cited the foregoing to demonstrate the accu- 
mulative power of a reversionary bonus addition. Since 
pre-war days the amounts distributed to participating 
policy-holders have substantially incseased, and it may 
be of interest to set out some comparisions here. In the 
brief table which follows, the bonus rates allocated to 
whole life policies at the last valuation before the war, 
are shown compared with the latest figures avail- 
able at the time of writing. In some cases the 
bonuses declared are the same to both whole life and 
endowment policy-holders, while in others the amount 
of bonus allocated increases with the number of 
years the policy has been in force. 


No. of Last Pre-war Bonus last 
Office. Years. Bonus. declared. 
In valuation. 

Australian Mut. Prov. ... 1 30s. to 64s. 48s. to 104s. 
Britannic 32s. 42s. 
Caledonian oa 30s. 48s. 
*Commercial Union 5 30s. to 47s. 2d. 45s. to 130s. 
Colonial Mutual oe, Nil 44s. to 120s. 
London and Manchester... 1 30s. 42s. 
London Life von 35s. comp. 40s. comp. 
Nat. Mut. of Australia... a 32s. to 48s. 48s. to 100s. 
Nat. Mutual a | 36s. comp. b51s. comp. 
National Prov. 5 40s. 50s. to 100s. 
Pearl « & 32s. 46s. 
Provident Mut. ir. 35s. 465s. to 50s. 
Prudential 36s. 50s. 
Refuge 34s. 44s. 
Scottish Equitable AE 30s. comp. 38s. comp. 
Scottish Union 80s. 436. 
Standard - & 30s. simp. 42s. comp. 
Wesleyan and Gen, 1 32s. 48s. 


a Triennial valuation ; Annual distribution. 6 Including speci 
bonus of 6s. per cent, compound. Comp. Compound bonus. 
Simp. Simple bonus. * New series bonuses. 

Continued on page 446 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 
25-31 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


(1) VERY LOW RATES for Death Duties 
(2) EXCELLENT BONUSES—With Profit Policies 
(3) PREMIUMS can be paid MONTHLY by Banker’s Order 


Telephone : Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
LONDON WALL 6620/1/2 Manager and Actuary. 


= 


HOW MANY MEN 


there are whose great wish is to be able to retire from business. They have 
reached the age of 65, but have only been able to save two or perhaps three 
thousand pounds, which invested in good securities returning 5% give them 
too small an income. It is not generally appreciated that a Canada Life 
Assurance Co. Annuity will 


SHOW A SAFE INVESTMENT 


which produces a guaranteed income for life of considerably more than 
double the ordinary yield from good-class securities. For instance, a man 
of 65 with £2,000 invested in stocks and shares gets about £100 per 
annum, but by buying a Canada Life Annuity he would get a guaranteed 
income for life of £221 9s. 8d., thus showing’ 


OVER 117 PER ANNUM 


The Canada Life is the oldest Dominion Life Office, and has assets of 
433,000,000 under direct Government supervision, so that your security 
is equivalent in safety to a Government pension. 

Any amount from £100 can be invested. The Company also issues very 
attractive Life and Endowment Policies, full particulars of which will be 
sent on application. 

Write to-day giving your age, and full particulars will be sent you by the 
Manager, Mr. J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Accumulated Funds £33,000,000 
Established 1847 


SR) 2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Insurance—continued 

Those improved results are due in part to the better 
mortality experience of the offices arising from the 
general increase in longevity, and to the higher yield 
on investments coupled with the low rate of interest 
most offices now assume in their valuations. The future 
bonus prospects of the offices as a whole may safely 
be said to be very good, and it may be of interest to 
show the growth of a £1,000 policy by means of simple 
and compound bonus additions at an average rate of 
42 per cent. per annum, added every 5 years: 


Years in Force. Simple Bonus. seen Bonus. 
5 1,100 1,100 
10 1,200 1,210 
15 1,300 1,331 
20 1,400 1,464 
25 1,500 1.611 
30 1,600 1,722 
40 1,800 2,144 
50 2,000 2,594 
60 2,200 3,138 


For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be mentioned 
that a simple bonus is one which is added to the 
original amount of the policy only, whereas a com- 
pound bonus is one which is added to the original 
amount of the policy plus a pro rata addition in respect 
of the total amount of bonuses which have been added 
at previous distributions of profit. It will be seen 
that it takes fifty years for a policy to double itself 
at a simple bonus of £2 per cent. per annum. As 
against this a compound bonus of 2gs. per cent. per 
annum would slightly more than double a policy in the 
same period. 

But although I have selected as an example a 
bonus of £2 per cent. per annum I have done so 
merely for the convenience of a round figure, and 
a glance at the brief table of bonuses which pre- 
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cedes it- will show that most of the present-dg 
rates declared exceed it. As a matter of fact, both 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund and the Alliance have 
declared in their latest report a bonus of £2 25, 
compound, and it may be of interest to extend the 
table briefly at this rate. After ten years a £1,000 
policy at this bonus would amount to £1,221, after 
fifteen years to £1,349 and after twenty years to 
41,491. 

It is not only what are known as “ ordinary” 
life policy-holders—i.e., those paying their premiums 
annually—but the weekly, or industrial,” policy- 
holders who are now benefiting from the better 
results being obtained by the offices. Some years 
ago the Prudential took the first step when it 
declared a reversionary bonus to all such policies, 
which vested when the policy should have been 
fifteen years in force. Later this waiting period was 
reduced to ten and then to five years, and this year 
the same office has declared an “‘ industrial ”’ branch 
bonus of 34s. per cent., which will vest immediately 
on declaration. It is rather interesting to examine 
just what such a bonus may mean in the case of a 
small policy. The amount of life assurance which 
the office now grants on a child aged eleven years 
next birthday for a weekly premium of one penny 
is £14 12s. The pro rata bonus added yearly to such 
a policy at 34s. per cent. would be 4s. r1d. as 
against 4s. 4d. per annum paid in premiums. The 
policyholder would, therefore, be in the position 
throughout life, assuming the bonus is maintained, 
of being progressively assured for a larger sum 
than the annual cost, plus the original face value 
of the policy. 

The tendency is for some of the other well-known 


industrial ordinary offices to admit their industrial 
Concluded on page 450 


Motorist’s needs. 


OVER 
PAID IN MOTORISTS’ CLAIMS IN 1928 


This is the rate at which The Liverpool & London 
& Globe Insurance Company, Ltd., satisfied the 
claims of its motor policy-holders during 1928. 


It affords startling proof of the frequency and 
magnitude of motoring accidents and emphasizes 
the wisdom of insuring with a Company strong 

enough to meet its obligations without delay. 


The ‘‘ Globe ’’ Comprehensive Private Motor Car 
Policy is built out of a real understanding of the 
It affords the fullest possible 
cover, including indemnity up to an unlimited 
amount against third-party claims and secures the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Globe ”’ claims’ service. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. London Chief Office: 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
General Manager & Secretary 


HUGH LEWIS 
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THE LONDON | 
ASSURANCE 
Fire : Life : Marine : Accident 
ASSETS EXCEED 
£11,500,000 
Third century of 
active business 
1 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
157 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Applications for Agencies invited, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted 


For full particulars apply to: 
Head Office : 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Example 1. 


YOUR MONEY BACK PLUS 
£830.10 .0 when you are 55 


That is what a Prudential Endowment Assurance Policy 
for £1,000 with profits offers to men or women now 
in their 25th year. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES :— 
Annual Premium £31 16 8 EstimatedCash 


Less Income Tax payable after 
Rebate 3 38 30 years if 
the assured be 
living ... £1,699 00 


Total Net Out- 
ace, lay in 30 years 859 10 0 
Net Annual Cost £28 13 0 Profit £830 10 0 
And all the time during those 30 years your family 


has been protected to the extent of £1,000 plus bonus 
additions. 


FILL IN AND FORWARD THE COUPON BELOW 


Example 2. 


YOUR 60th BIRTHDAY—NO 
MORE PREMIUMS TO PAY 


This is what a Prudential Whole Life Policy for 
£1,000 with profits throughout life, premiums limited 
to 30 annual payments, offers to men or women in 
their 30th year. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES :— 
Annual Premium £26 70 Total Net Ont- 


Less Income Tax lay in 30 years £711 10 0 
Rebate __ 2128 


Net Annual Cost £23 14 4 


Premiums cease after 30 payments or at previous 
death, and profits are added throughout life. 
During the whole of your lifetime your family will be 
= to the extent of £1,000 plus bonus additions. 
stimated sum payable if death occur at end 
of 30 years £1,750 0 0 
Estimated sum payable if death occur at end 
of 40 years £2,000 0 0 
Arrange your Assurance so that the payment of 
premiums ceases when you retire. 


(In the examples quoted it is assumed that the rate 

and conditions of Income Tax rebate remain unaltered 

and the Ordinary Branch Annual Reversionary Bonus 

continues at the present rates of £2. 6. 0. per cent. 

on endowment assurances and £2. 10. 0. per cent. on 
whole life policies.) 


FILL IN AND FORWARD THIS COUPON 


To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 

next birthday, and I can deposit 

annually the sum of &...........:ceeceees Please quote me 


Example 1. The sum that will be payable at age ............... 
or at death if previous. 


Example 2. The sum that will be payable at death if pre- 
Miums Cease at AME 
(Delete example not applicable) 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - £310,000,000 
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Insurance—continued 

policy-holders to participation. The Britannic 
Assurance and the Pearl Assurance both announce 
that they have bonus schemes under careful con- 
sideration, and the Refuge Assurance has set aside 
a sum to be allocated to industrial policyholders 
under certain conditions. 

Apart from the increased value of participating 
policies of the ordinary description, however, the 
individual who effects a non-participating contract 
has also gained advantages in recent years owing 
to the reductions in premiums which have taken place. 
In addition to the larger immediate cover for 
protection which they yield some of these policies carry 
very substantial surrender values, which render them 
quite a good investment for the future if the need 
for life cover disappears in later years. Let me 
take as a first example a policy limited to twenty 
annual payments. The premium at age jo for a 
policy of £1,000 payable at death would be 
#23 15s. 2d. yearly. The gross total payable in 
the twenty-year term would. be, _ therefore, 
£475 38. 4d. for the £1,000 of cover for life. But 
the cash surrender value at the end of 20 years 
would be £502, or more than the gross premiums, 
and at the end of 30 years it would be no less than 
#624. Therefore, if the policy-holder surrendered his 
policy on reaching age 60 he would have had 
30 years’ protection for £1,000 and receive his 
total net deposits back plus £196 7s., assuming 
present income tax rebate. But a policy for £1,000 
with premiums payable throughout life would cost 
only £16 1s. 7d. per annum in the same office. 
The gross total payable in 30 years at this rate 
would be £482 7s. 6d., whereas the cash surrender 
value would then be £455. 

Increasing attention has been given in more 
recent years to policies ensuring benefits to children 


Life Insurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 


The Present Rates of INTERIM BONUS 


ARE AS UNDER: 


WHOLE LIFE ENDOWMENT 

INSURANCES ASSURANCES. 
Age Maturity 

Attained Bonus Age Bonus 
30 £2: 10:— 55 £2: 2:— 


PER 
5 6 2: 8— 


3:5 2: 16:6 
TOTAL FUNDS - £30,000,000. 


THE 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
Chief Office: 50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


SELLS LIFE ANNUITIES 


AT AGES OVER 50 YEARS 


CHEAPER THAN 
40 OTHER BRITISH OFFICES 
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Sayings of Famous Men 
LIFE POLICIES GIBBON. 
**The winds and the waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators.” 
HE ablest navigator is he who makes use 
Payable by Mon th ly of the forces and opportunities that sur- 
round him. And so it is in life. The man who 
instalments succeeds is he who takes advantage of the 
opportunities and helps afforded him. There is 
. no greater help to thrift and financial pros- 
Without Extra Charge perity than a good life policy and there is no 
better policy than a 
1 WITH PROFIT ENDOWMENT 
Issued with op 
in 
Without Medical THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Examination the Company with immense "reserves and high 
bonus earning powers. 
The Standard’s bonus is 42s. per cent. annual 
Write for new issue of attractive leaflet and compound. 
Write for a copy of Leaflet “‘ AE.2’’ ‘* Which is the 
Better ?” 
showing how a Standard Endowment Assurance 
provides a high interest yielding investment with 
BRITI SH EQU IT ABLE Life Assurance cover thrown in. 
ASSURANCE GOY. LTD. he STAN DARD LIFE 
SSURANCE COM 
LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
Queen Street Place Monager : tee. $2 
London, E.C.4 A. COLEMAN. 
OFFICE $ CEORCE STREET 
INBURGH 
© (@)] 


oR 
NEWTEX 


Why take more risks on the road than you need ? 

f Newtex reduces your Danger to a minimum. 

Vij = Newtex means a rebate on insurance— 

f through the LION Assurance 
Newtex can be promptly delivered in large or small 
quantities in 

ordinary Glass, 


NEWTEX 


SAFETY GLASS 


AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND YARD: 
Write for list‘of strictly ecenemical prices. Every assistance given te purchasers. 


NEWTON (tro. 


BRANCHES: 
John W. Mapes & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.r 
Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. ’Phone: Maids 


G. H. Barrett & Co., Heathman’s Y: Parsons S.W.6 
Sone! and Sou Fulbem Road, 

John M. Newton & Andrewartha, Ltd., Mano: Street, Plymouth 
"Phone: No. 2515. VP. 


ORIGINAL BLEND 


1/034 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTD, 
WA.396 


SCOTT BLENO 
1/ d Per 


“blend of 
rare 
tobaccos 
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Insurance—concluded 


on reaching their majority. One such contract for a 
payment of £1 per calendar month would secure for 
a child not exceeding one year a cash sum of £325 
on coming of age, with the alternative of presenting 
it with a fully paid-up life policy for £1,106. But, 
if the monthly premium is continued after age 21 
it will secure the child the following benefits :— 
A policy for either £1,866 payable at death, £849 
payable at 40 £1,195 payable at 50, or £1,514 pay- 
able at 60. The value of these options can best be 
realized by pointing out that in the same office £1 
per month would only secure a young man a policy, 
for £818 at age 21, while the sum payable at age 4o 
for example would then be approximately £300 
against the £849 secured under the option. In the 
event of the child’s death before 21 all payments 
would be returned, while for a very small extra 
on the monthly premium the parent or guardian 
effecting the policy can ensure that all further 
premiums due will cease if he or she should die before 
the child reached its majority without the child’s 
rights under the policy being affected. 


BANKING 


ANKERS were called upon during the past, year 
Be play an important part in the industrial 

problems of this country. It was hoped that 
1928 would witness a decided revival in trade, but it 
cannot be said that this hope was _ fulfilled. 
Despite the absence of any substantial recovery in 
trade and industry the past year was notable on 
account of the demands upon the banks for accommo- 
dation. London Clearing Bank figures show that 
advances to customers were of record dimensions. 
Such a fact affords an adequate reply to the critics of 
British banking methods, who argue that the trade 
of this country is adversely affected by the restrictive 
policy of the ‘‘ Big Five ” banking institutions in deal- 
ing with the demands of customers for accommodation. 


INDUSTRIAL DIFFICULTIES 

During the past year the leading banks dis- 
tinguished themselves in dealing with the diffi- 
culties of such basic industries as coal, iron, 
steel and cotton. In various reorganization schemes 
our banking institutions have often taken a prominent 
part, thus tiding over crises which otherwise might 
have meant disaster in the face of the keenness of 
foreign competition. Dealing with the question of the 
granting of credit, Mr. R. Hugh Tennant, the chairman 
of the Westminster Bank, expressed the opinion at 
the recent annual meeting that if expansion of credit 
takes place before the signs of an approaching increase 
in demand and production the well-known evils of 
inflation are let loose. 


CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

In regard to the rates of current accounts to total 
deposits, Mr. McKenna, at the Midland Bank meeting, 
gave interesting instances relating to the past ten 
years. He was able to demonstrate that with indus- 
trial activity current accounts expanded, while in 
times of slackness deposits grew apace in the absence 
of trade requirements. Mr. McKenna drew 
attention as well to the fact that the largest 
borrower of money during the past year was 
the group of undertakings engaged in the textile 
industries. That group, including brokers, merchants, 
spinners and manufacturers, accounted for nearly one- 
eighth of the total advances made by the Midland 
Bank. It is significant that almost the whole of that 
sum was lent to the cotton and wool industries in 
about equal proportions. 


EFFECT OF CURRENCY ACT 


One notable feature of the past year was 
the fusion of currency and Bank of England 


THE UNION BANK OF | 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837 Incorporated 1880 
CAPITAL (Authorised and pone 212,000,000 


Reserve Fund - 24,850,000; ‘sether £8,850,000 
Reserve Liability) 21,000,000 
DIRECTORS : 


The Hon. EDMUND W, PARKER, Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. LORD EBURY, D.S.O., M.C. 
HUGH D. FLOWER, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON 
Sir MALCOLM HOGG 
S. R. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, > 
Brigadier-General ARTHUR MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ROBERT C. NESBITT, Esq. 
FRED G. PARBURY, 
ALFRED W. TURNBULL, 


Head Office: 
71 Gornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Manager—W. A. Latnc. Assistant Manager—G. S. Goppen 
Secretary—F. H. McIntyre 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND, viz.: 


» SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
» NEW SOUTH WALES... ... & 
» WESTERN AUSTRALIA ... 


QUEENSLAND 
TASMANIA _... 
” NEW ZEALAND 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and ma 
also be obtained from the Bank’s Agents throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Commercial and Circular Travelling Credits issued—available 
throughout the World. Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 
Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are 
purchased or sent for collection. Deposits are received at Head 
Office at rates of interest and for periods which may be ascertained 
on application. 


CONQUISTADORES! 
@, It is a far cry since the adventurous 
days of the ish Conquistadores 
and their pioneer expeditions to the 
ancient American civilisations. 

@. To-day, a great and growing 
volume overseas trade is trans- 


banking 
THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST, LONDON ,EC2 
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the New World, and unrivalled facili- 
ties for every description of modern 
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STANDARD BANK SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Authorised Capital - - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital -  £8,916,660 Reserve Fund - - £2,893,335 
Paid-up Capital - - ##$£2,229,165 Uncalled Capital - -  £6,687,495 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
London Wall Branch : 63 London Wall, E.C.2 West End Brarch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse 
Over 350 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in South and East Africa. 


Executorships and Trusteeships Undertaken. 
INCOME TAX—Claims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 350 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World. The closest touch with Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to Exporters, Importers 
and others wishing to develop trade between South and East Africa, the United States of 
America and the Continent of Europe. 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on application. It gives the latest information 
on all South and East African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 


’ THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund - £4,000,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 
SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman) | EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, Esq. 


SIR HENRY PELHAM WENTWORTH MACNAGHTEN 
mie WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 

HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Bt., ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esq., 

ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 


Chief Manager: W. E. PRESTON 
Managers: J. S. BRUCE and G. MILLER 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


Alor Star (Malay Cawnpore. Hongkong. Kuching (Sarawak). Rangoon. Tavoy (Lower 
States). Cebu. lloilo. Madras. Saigon. Burma). 

Amritsar. Colombo. Ipoh. Manila. Semarang. Tientsin 

Bangkok. Dairen. Karachi. Medan. Seremban. Tokyo. 

Batavia. Delhi. Klang. New York. Shanghai. Tsingtao. 

Bombay. Haiphong. _Kobe. Peking. Singapore. Yokohama. 

Calcutta. Hamburg. Kuala Kangsar. Penang. Sourabaya. Zamboanga. 

Canton. Hankow. (Perak). Peshawar. Taiping (F.M.S.) (Philippine Islands). 

Harbin. Kuala Lumpur _— Puket. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grants drafts payable at the above Agencies 
and Branches; and transact general banking business connected with the East. Deposits of money are received 
for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, interest ‘payable half-yearly June 30 and 
December 31, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly 
balances, provided they do not fall below £200. The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships. 
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issues. The recent Currency Act placed the 
currency system of this country on a more permanent 
basis. There was no definite gold backing to the 
Treasury issue, and for that reason the system was 
liable to abuse. While there was an actual return 
to gold in 1925, it was not until the introduction of 
the Act last year that the position was stabilized by 
the fusion of the issue of Currency and Bank of 
England notes. The Bank Rate remained at 4% per 
cent. throughout 1928. In that connexion, Sir Harry 
Goschen, of the National Provincial Bank, has paid 
tribute to the Governor of the Bank of England for the 
courageous policy he pursued throughout the year, 
which permitted traders here to have money at lowe, 
rates than those prevailing in other countries. While 
it has been necessary since the turn of the year to put 
up the Bank Rate as an act of defence, the steady 
official minimum which prevailed throughout 1928 
enabled traders to arrange credits without fears of 
fluctuating money rates. 


UTILIZING BANK PROFITS 

At the annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Mr. 
J. Beaumont Pease was able to reveal an _ inter- 
esting fact regarding the earnings of that 
particular institution. The figures given apply approxi- 
mately, no doubt, to the whole of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ 
banks. It was shown that on an average for the past 
three years, out of every pound earned by a bank, 
one-third, roughly, went to depositors as interest. 
Another third was utilized for salaries and pensions 
and other benefits, such as superannuation payments. 
The remaining one-third was used to cover rent, rates 
and taxes, premises account, the meeting of bad 
debts and the payment of dividends to shareholders. 


REBUILDING THE BANK 

While the rebuilding of the Bank of England is still 
in progress, the head office of the Midland Bank was 
completed and opened during the past year. Rebuild- 
ing operations are still in progress in connexion with 
the Westminster, Lloyds and the National Provincial 
Bank. Mr. F. C. Goodenough, in presiding at the 
annual meeting of Barclays Bank, expressed the opinion 
that there was ample ground for confidence and hope- 
fulness about the industrial outlook in its connexion 
with banking interests. Great efforts, he reminded us, 
are being made to place depressed industries on a 
more satisfactory footing through the great combina- 
tions of interests now taking place. The fact was 
emphasized that much is being done to improve the 
marketing of British goods on_ scientific lines. 
Looked at from an_ international standpoint much 
depends, at the present time, upon the monetary policy 
of the United States. Recent wild speculation in New 
York has necessitated a higher Bank Rate there and 
uncertainty still prevails, both here and at other world 
centres, as to the immediate future of the money 
market. 
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BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS. 


CapitaL SUBSCRIBED 420,602,272 
CapiraL Up AND RESERVES 7,729,413 
Deposits, ETC., AT DEC. 31, 1928 82,932,881 


The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Germany and the Allies. By ‘‘ Augur ”’ 

Lord Houghton. By the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. 
Socialism. By Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 

The Anglo-Irish. By Katharine Tynan 

China and Japan. By Robert Machray 

Mussolini and the Roman Question. By Dudley Heathcote 
Eastern Africa—our Opportunity. By Frank Melland 
The Style of ‘‘ Othello.”” By G. Wilson Knight 
Slovakia To-Day. By Henry Baerlein 

British Film Production. By R. D. Charques 

Unjust Wills. By Eva M. Hubback 

Ebb and Flow. By Stephen Gwynn 

The Dwarf Bookcase. By John Bell 

Poem. By E. B. W. Chappelow : 

Wild Weather and Mountain Sheep. By W. T. Palmer 
The Dream Life of Mary Moody. By Edward Dahlberg 


CONTENTS—APRIL 1, 1929 


On Sale Everywhere, 3s. 6d. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Telegraphic Address— Brimful, London.” 


SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. (Chairman) 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Esq., F.I.A. 
SIR WILLIAM H. DAVISON, K.B.E., M.P. 


BRITISH MUTUAL BANKING (o., Ltd., 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 


CAPITAL £300,000 (fully subscribed), in 60,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 
PAID UP £120,000 


DIRECTORS : 
J. ROY LANCASTER, Esq. 
D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE, Esq., LL.B., J.P. 
JAMES MOON, Esq. 
Manager—G. KIRWOOD TAYLOR 
Banking business of every description transacted. Current Accounts are kept in conformity with the practice of 
London Bankers, Interest being allowed on minimum monthly balances by arrangement and credited to the 
: accounts half-yearly, on the 30th of June and 31st of December. 
Deposits received in sums of not less than £10. No charge is made for keeping an Account when a remunerative 
balance is maintained. 


Every information can be obtained on application to the Manager. 


Telephone—City 8466 
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ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL 
BANK LIMITED 


24-28 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON E.C. 3 


Telephone : ROYAL 4020 (5 lines) 


(Telegrams: ‘‘Anglank, London ’’) 


CAPITAL: 
Authorised - £2.000,000 


Paid-up £1,960,008 


Board of Directors: 


Chairman: GENERAL THE Hon. Sir H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
Managing Director: PETER BARK, Esg. 


E. W. H. BARRY, Esq. Dr. PAUL HAMMERSCHLAG. 
JULIAN DAY, Esg., M.C. Sir J. GORDON NAIRNE, Bart. 

A. G. M. DICKSON, Esg. LUDWIG VON NEURATH, Esg. 

THE LORD FARINGDON, C.H. Sirk OTTO NIEMEYER, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Sir HARRY GOSCHEN, Bart., K.B.E. Sr WILLIAM PEAT, C.V.O. 

ZOLTAN HAJDU, Esg. KUNES SONNTAG, Esg. 


Sir HENRY STRAKOSCH, G.B.E. 


In virtue of its Affiliations and Connections in Central Europe the Bank is in a 
position to afford special facilities for business with that region. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N view of the uncertainty of the monetary 

position, which was dealt with in detail in these 

notes some few weeks back and which, owing 
to the continuance of the wave of speculation in 
America, still remains an unsolved problem, the out- 
look for the stock markets is obscure; when to this 
monetary problem (the difficulty of which is increased 
by the fact that there is no precedent to go on) we 
add the disturbing factor of the close proximity of 
Budget Day and the uncertainties of the General 
Election, it will be appreciated how difficult it is to 
forecast which particular section of the stock markets 
—if any—is likely to enjoy activity in the reasonably 
near future. 


THE OIL MARKET 


Despite the uncertainties of the outlook, there 
are indications that within the next six months 
renewed interest is likely to be shown in the oil share 
market. Since the beginning of the oil war some 
two years ago, oil shares, with the exception of 
spasmodic temporary bursts of interest, have been 
very neglected. This neglect has been caused by 
appreciation of the fact that owing to over-pro- 
duction the industry was being carried on in an 
uneconomic manner, which was naturally unremunera- 
tive to the companies concerned, and which was 
serious from a general standpoint in view of the 
fact that it is believed that the world supply of oil 
has its limitations. During the last year, however, 
those responsible for the management of the big 
oil groups have taken several steps to place the 
position on a sounder basis. These big groups— 
which consist of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, the Shell-.group, the 
Burmah Oil Company, and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, and their subsidiaries—were faced with 
two big problems. First, the sale of oil (by the 
Soviet) obtained from confiscated properties in Russia, 
and secondly, the output from the large number of 
_independent individual oil producers in America. 

The big groups tackled their own problems by 
eliminating competition in the Far East, which was 
effected by an agreement between the Burmah Oil 
Company and the Shell Company which led to the 
issue of the Burmah Oil debentures, the proceeds of 
which were employed in acquiring 1,000,000 Shell 
shares; by an agreement among the distributors in 
this country; and by the formation of a pool to deal 
with the export of oil from America. The last step 
announced was the agreement recently reached with 
the Soviet, by which the big groups contracted to 
acquire a portion of the Russian output at a price 
fixed below the world market price, from the sale 
of which oil a small percentage is to be deducted for 


division among the former owners of the confiscated 
properties. 


AN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


This week a conference is to be held in America, 
and it is felt that probably at this conference the 
last steps will be taken to deal with the question 
of over-production and the method to be employed 
in roping in the individual producers. It is further 
felt that the result will be an increase in the price 
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of crude oil. Whether the great producers are 
justified in raising the price of oil to place the indus 
on an economic basis once more is a question that 
does not come within the scope of these notes, 
One fact, however, emerges; and that is, as a result 
of all these negotiations and agreements, the pro. 
ducing oil companies should reap a financial benefit 
in the form of obtaining a higher price for their 
products. Because of this fact it isi suggested 
that in due course the improved position of 
these companies will be reflected in an increased 
demand for their shares on the various Stock 
Exchanges, with an attendant appreciation of their 
share prices. Investors who are prepared to 
exercise some patience should therefore consider the 
advisability of acquiring at present levels such lead. 
ing oil shares as Shells, Anglo-Persian, Burmah Oil, 
and Anglo-American. 


PINCHIN AND JOHNSON 


Mr. Edward Robson, Chairman of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Co., had an encouraging statement to make 
to his shareholders at the meeting ‘held last week. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact that for 
the period under review the net profits have reached 
the figure of £422,796, which compares with 
4327,941 for the previous year. It will be 
remembered that shareholders received 30% in divi- 
dends and a bonus of one share free for every three 
held. As for the future Mr. Robson reminded his 
shareholders that in previous years he had said it 
was never wise to be a prophet in regard to the 
future of the company’s affairs, but he would tell 
them that the present year has opened in a most 
encouraging fashion with further substantial increase 
in business. This company can be classed in the 
front rank of our industrial concerns and its shares 
can be deemed a most desirable permanent invest- 


ment. The report of the meeting will be found in 
this REVIEW. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS 


The figures of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
issued last week presented a very satisfactory 
position, although certain optimists appear to have 
been disappointed that the dividend was maintained 
at 8%,, which is the same basis as last year and not 
increased. The profits have advanced by £921,018 
to £5,488,243. A striking feature of the figures 
published is the fact that whereas reserves at 
December 31, 1927, stood at |£700,000 they now 
exceed £11,000,000. This increase in reserves is 
explained by the fact that, since the formation of the 
company, a considerable appreciation in the value 
of investments held by the company’s subsidiaries 
has taken place and part of this has been trans- 


ferred to the company through distribution of assets 
on liquidation. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT ELECTRIC 


It is the exception rather than the rule to be able 
to obtain a yield of over 5% on the ordinary shares 
of home electric lighting concerns. This fact 
draws attention to Newcastle and District Electric 
New £1 Ordinary shares, which at the present price 
of 27s. show a yield of 54% at the present rate of 
dividend, which is 74%. This Company distributes 
electricity for all purposes in Newcastle and Newburn 
and has an issued ordinary share capital of 
4450,000, of which £150,000 (ranking for dividend 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


CHANGE 
TEN RECORDS 


The “ Automatic Record Player” is a device for changing” 


ANY MAKES OF RECORDS 


and can be attached;to 


ANY MAKE{OF GRAMOPHONE 


In design it is extremely simple and foolproof, 
performing satisfactorily over long periods without 
attention. There is no fear of damage to the records 
—in fact, the action of lifting and replacing the tone- 
arm is more gentle and more definite than by hand. 


‘", Its uses are manifold. It will be popular in the 
home to enable users to listen in uninterrupted 
comfort to a whole selection or programme of 
records. It will be popular for private dances, 
dinner parties and concerts. It will be used in 
dancing and educational schools—for students of 
languages—in hotels, restaurants and cinemas. 


Undoubtedly this is the most ingenious and efficient 
accessory of the gramophone that has ever been 
evolved, and none will appreciate it more than the 


regular gramophone user. 
The complete attachment with full operating, 


and fitting instructions, is sold at the extremely 
popular price of 35/- 


Full particulars can be obtained from : 
Automatic Records Player Ltd., 


== “814 SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.3 
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as from April 1, 1929) was recently issued to exist- 
ing shareholders at 24s. 6d. It is some of these 
shares which are now available. In common with 
all other English electric lighting concerns this 
company is showing very happy expansion, the 
recent ordinary share dividends being 6% for 1923, 
64% for 1924, 7% for 1925 and 1926 and 
74% for 1927 and 1928. The figures for 1928 are 
not yet available, but the 73% dividend paid for 
1927 was earned about 2} times over. 


LONDON AND HOLYROOD TRUST 


Those who favour investment in the shares of a 
first-class Trust Company should not overlook the 
410 shares of the London and Holyrood Trust offered 
for public subscription last week. Naturally in an 
Investment Trust the principal factor is management 
and the main consideration is the personnel which 
constitutes the Board of Directors. This new Trust 
is extremely fortunate in this direction, as its Board 
includes The Hon. A. O. Crichton, Mr. T. J. 
Carlyle Gifford, Mr. Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, Mr. 
H. A. Jamieson, Mr. George Tilley and Lord 
Bearsted. It would appear that these London and 
Holyrood Trust shares are in their class a most 
desirable investment at the present level. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INTELLIGENCE 


The 1929 edition of the ‘ Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence ’ has now been issued. It is significant 
of last year’s activity that this edition contains a 
larger proportion of new companies than any issue 
since 1911, the actual number being 613. It is edited 
by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange, and published by Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, at 60s. 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING 


Those who favour a Tin Mining investment should 
not overlook the potentialities of the 5s. shares of 
the Malayan Tin Dredging Company. This Company 
continues to make excellent progress and, in spite 
of the low price of Tin, profits tend to increase for 


“three reasons. First, reduction in costs; secondly, 


higher tin contents per cubic yard; and thirdly, 
general efficiency owing to the working of the 
dredges by electric power and improvement in 
recovery. The profits of the Company have con- 
sistently expanded from £69,400 for the year ended 
June 30, 1925, to £68,650 for the six months ended 
December 31, 1928. It is estimated that when all 
six dredges on the property have been converted to 
an electric drive, the output should total 2,000 tons 
per annum. Five of the dredges have already been 
converted. It is estimated that with an output of 
2,000 tons and metal at £200 per ton, a profit of 
66% on the capital of the company will be shown. 
In addition the company owns a valuable asset in 
the form of 400,000 5s. shares in the Southern 
Malayan Tin Company. It is anticipated that the 
Malayan Tin Dredging Company should receive 
additional revenue to the extent of £40,000 per 
annum from its holding of this block of shares, which 
is equivalent to a further 20% on the capital of the 
Malayan Tin Dredging Company. It will be seen, 
therefore, that at the present price, which is in the 
neighbourhood of 26s., there are possibilities of both 
good dividends and capital appreciation. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of Pinchin Johnson and Co., Ltd., also extracts from 
the annual reports of Van Ryn Deep, Ltd., and 
Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) Con- 
solidated, Ltd. 


TAuRUuS. 
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Company Meeting 
PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO. 
YEAR OF BRILLIANT PROGRESS 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The Annuat GENERAL MeetiNG of the shareholders of Pinchj 
Johnson and Co., Limited, was held on Monday, March 25, 
at the Hotel Cecil. 

Mr Edward Robson (chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. P. Thompson) read the notice conven. 
ing the meeting, and the report and certificate of the Auditors 
(Messrs. Gully, Stephens, Baillie and Co.), having been read 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg 
to move ‘‘ that the Report of the Directors dated March 13 
1929, and the Balance Sheet of December 31, 1928, now sub. 
mitted, be, and the same are, hereby received and adopted, and 
that a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the year 
ended December 31, 1928, of 20 per cent. less tax, making, 
with the Interim Dividend already paid, 30 per cent. total for 
the year, less Income Tax, be declared and paid.’’ 

Before formally submitting the Resolution for your approval, 
I should like to deal with the principal points referred to in 
our Report and Balance Sheet recently submitted. 

In the first place, I think I may congratulate you as Share. 
holders upon the extremely satisfactory result obtained from the 
past year’s trading. 

The Net Profit for the year, amounting to £422,796 1s. 7d., 
constitutes a further record in the history of this undertaking, 
and I think the extent of the figures given in the Balance Sheet 
indicates very clearly the very satisfactory progress that has 
been made during 1928. In every essential department of the 
undertaking we are able to record improved results, and I think 
the figures submitted to you emphasize in no uncertain manner 
the virility, strength and progressive nature of this highly 
successful undertaking. 

As explained in the Report, we have not brought into the 
accounts for the past year profits earned by the recently acquired 
Australian and Indian undertakings, as owing to the necessity 
for changing the Accounting period, it has not been found 
possible to bring the profits of these undertakings into our 
present accounts, although such profits are, I may tell you, 
very satisfactory. 

With regard to the Balance Sheet items, other than our Share 
Capital, practically our only liabilities consist of the sum of 
£313,827 8s. for sundry creditors, so that the liability side 
of the Balance Sheet is not a very serious item. 

With regard to the principal items on the asset side, I may 
mention that before bringing into the accounts the items of 
properties, plant and machinery, your Board have made pro- 
vision for a very substantial figure of extra depreciation on 
those items over and above the normal depreciation considered 
necessary. This special provision ensures to us a most con- 
servative valuation of the assets referred to. 

The items of stock-in-trade and sundry creditors call for no 
comment on my part, other than to formally assure you that 
the figures given have been arrived at after the fullest provision 
has been made for all likely contingencies. } 

The item of Associated and Subsidiary Companies, amounting 
to £493,580, is again a most conservatively valued asset. I 
might tell you that this item covers investments in various 
companies associated with us and allied to our particular 
industry, and I might further explain that in every instance 
the market valuation of the known value of the investments 
concerned far exceeds the figures at which they are carried 
in our accounts. ’ 

The remaining items of interest on the asset side of the 
Balance Sheet consist of British Government and other Trustee 
Securities and Cash at Bankers and at call. These two items 
amount to over one million pounds, and I think that this must 
indicate to all of you the enormous strength of our position 
in relation to future prospects and developments. . 

With regard to the resolution submitted—*t That it is desirable 
to capitalize the sum of £344,989, part of Reserve and to allot 
and issue fully paid Ordinary Shares to the Ordinary Share- 
holders on the Company’s Register, March 14, 1929, in the 
proportion of one new share for each three old shares held 
on that date,” the Chairman said—I would mention that your 
Board are fully convinced that they are justified in making 
this proposed distribution of Reserves. If you refer to our 
Balance Sheet you will notice that even after making the pro- 
posed distribution our reserves and carry-forward will amount to 
over £900,000, which figure we consider more than ample for the 
normal requirements of the business. In addition we anticipate 
that these reserves will be further strengthened from time to 
time. 

The resolutions were earns by Mr. C. G. Heywood (vice- 
chairman), and duly carried. 

The po Directors and Auditors having been re-elected, 
the proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting followed, at which y 
proposal to sub-divide the 1,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £ 
each into 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each was duly 
approved. 
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R THE BUILDING TRADES 


Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 


pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 
manufacture of Building Materials, 
Machinery or Plant 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 


are at all times prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to; 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR— 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital, £1,196,892, in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each 


DIRECTORATE. 
J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). 
S. B. JOEL, J.P SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG,  K.B.E. J. G. LAWN, C.BE 
SIR WM. DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL,MC 
and A. J. ANDERSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1928 


Tons crushed, 759,000, yielding 300,367 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 


t 


Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ss ve we sis 11,540 7 5 
Balance at December 31, 1927, brought forward 69,112 © @ 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 

Taxation—Union and Provincial as £73,771 @ 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria—Donations “and ‘Depreciation 1,761 11 8 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding liabilities ‘a Cone- 

pensation Fund . se 15,577 19 6 
Capital Expenditure ove 13,126 19 10 
Dividends Nos. 30 & 31 of 20 per ‘cent. “each .. ilo a ies ak 478,756 16 0 

582,994 7 @ 


Leaving a balance carried forward of... £43,520 13 1 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 3,110,700 tons, with an average value of 
7.4 dwts over a stoping width of 50 inches. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each 


DIRECTORATE. 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). a 
J. H. CROSBY (Deputy-Chairman). SIR REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG., K.B.E. G. IMROTH 
J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. and G. J. JOEL, M.C 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1928 


Tons crushed, 2,383,500, yielding 1,080,122 fine ounces of gold Per ton, based on 

tonnage crushed 

Total Working Revenue... £4,617,488 7 5 £118 9 
Total Working Costs 1,977,779 8 7 016 7 


Working Profit £2,639,708 18 10 £1 2 2 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ove 58,233 0 11 
Balance at 3lst December, 1927, brought forward owe 169,630 11 3 

£2, 867,572 11 © 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial... ite 6 17 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation ges sare 14 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of a liabilities of Compensation Fund 9,565 1 
Capital Expenditure... 10,207 8 
Dividends Nos. 22 and 23 of 45 per “cent. "each . 1,260,000 
2,726,500 11 1 


Leaving a balance carried forward of  ... £141,071 19 11 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 10,973,000 tons of an average value of 8.9 dwts over 
a stoping width of 65 inches. The reserve excludes ore of a value less than 4 dwts over the stoping width. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
The 
20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


To get into - - 


aa DIRECT TOUCH 
SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL - - Advertise in 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING cc The Solicitors’ Journal 99 


To be familiar with all spzcimzN COPY FREE. 
matters affecting Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 


ENGLISH 


A new Volume commenced on 


“ The Solicitors’ Journal.” Saturday, January sth 


Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 21s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. 412 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
; Published at £4 4s. 

Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 83 vols. 

£410 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
: . 2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 
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Shipping 


& O & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 

Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O, 
and B.I. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

BI. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 ~~ 


(SSS )) 


Appeal 


parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, ney 
or “ rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St, 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


ee MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 


Personal 


a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized by 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Mr. I. Brozel, 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


a i HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision of 


Car for Sale 


Perfect condition. Immediate possession. £135. A 
bargain. For full particulars write Box 34, Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


l H.P. HILLMAN TOURING CAR, 1927. 5-Seater. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care 

fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 
postage 3d. extra; 38s. Od. for 500, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per 
1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Theatre 


COURT. (Sloane 5137, 5 lines) EVENINGS at 8.30 
THE RUMOUR 
by C. K. MUNRO 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


66 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 30.3.1929 
Allen & Unwin Faber & G Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Fisher Unw Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielssos Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Blackwell arper Putnam's 

Harrap Richards Prese 
Bles Heinemann Routledge 
Brentanc’s Herbert Jenkins Sampson 
Burns & Oates Hodder & Stoughtoa Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hodge Selwyn & Blount 
Ch & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Ward 
Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson arrold Stanley Paul 
Collins —_ gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lock Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
uckw: elrose ard, 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Marrot Murray Wishart 


pes- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon gpg 


Published by the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, 2 lines), in the a of St. Paul, 
in 


the County of London, and Printed by Hersert 


Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, March 30, 
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